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Cuartern XXXVII. 
ON CANVASS. 


N the third day after that interview with Mr. Pierrepoint, Ralph 
Pennicuick was at Slowcomb, ‘ putting up,’ as it was then 
called (perhaps because guests had a good deal to put up with), 
at the ‘Swan with Two Necks’ at Slowecomb. It was a fine 
country inn of the old style, with huge rooms smelling very fusty 
though they were full of draughts; great four-poster beds with 
canopies an inch thick in dust; candlesticks of massive silver; and 
a great reputation for old port. It was very lofty, but it had no 
‘lift’; there was not a spring mattress in the house; there was no 
smoking room, no bath room, no reading room. For any modern 
comfort that it could supply, it might have been furnished a century 
ago. But it had always been the head-quarters of the ‘ yellows, 
and the yellow candidate patronised it accordingly. 

If that most respectable widow woman, the landlady, could 
have looked into the heart of this guest she delighted to honour, 
when on the second day after his arrival she expressed her hopes— 
according to immemorial usage—that he found the ‘Swan with 
Two Necks’ to his liking, it is probable she would have experienced 
a severe shock. He had been all the world over (though, it is true, 
always with an eye to his personal comfort), and he thought this 
highly respectable inn at Slowcomb ‘the most infernal hole in 
which he had ever set foot.’ 

It was certainly an irritating place of abode for anybody, on 
account of the solemn air of pretence and dignity which pervaded it. 
There was a man in the great hall in a kind of military uniform, 
who did nothing but open and shut the door, and sleep in a sort of 
sedan chair without handles. If the head waiter had worn an 
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apron (which was not to be thought of), you would have concluded 
him to have been a bishop at least, and his method of performing 
his duties carried out that idea. Every meal was a solemn rite, 
and the arrangement of the napkins was as vital a question with 
him as ‘vestments’ to a High Church ecclesiastic. This mag- 
nificent personage waited on Mr. Pennicuick with his own hands, 
in the first-floor apartment (fifty feet long by thirty broad) that 
had been assigned to him; and in course of time his use was dis- 
covered; he had been created (it was evident) for the purpose of 
introducing deputations. 

Mr. Hatton cultivated him, with the sinister object of ‘ draw- 
ing him out’ and reproducing him for the benefit of society in 
town. The female domestics, being carefully selected for their 
great respectability and mature years, did not distract his attention 
from this study. 

I have said that the ‘Swan with Two Necks’ would have been 
distasteful to anyone not a mummy or a fossil, but to Ralph 
Pennicuick it was something worse. He slept—or rather he retired 
to rest—-in an apartment admirably adapted for lying-in-state, but 
little suited to a living occupant. There were two steps at the 
side of the bed by which access could be gained to it; but once in 
it you were in a sea of feathers, which overwhelmed you with its 
billows ; the pillow was feathery too, and you were smothered there 
as certainly as elsewhere. It was not you that ‘tossed,’ but the 
bed itself. Now and then, like the porpoise, you came to the top 
for air; you sat up, that is, and breathed a breath or two; but even 
then you sank down, down, and were presently submerged sitting. 
To complain of this bed, with which so many candidates had 
expressed themselves satisfied, would be, Pennicuick felt, to en- 
danger the prospects of the Liberal cause in Slowcomb. 

_ An adventure happened to him, however, the very first night, of 
a nature so terrible, that he almost made up his mind to leave 
the place, and let Sir James and Mr. Warren misrepresent it for 
another Parliament. He had fallen after some hours into a 
perturbed sleep, from which he was awakened by the splash of 
water; it mingled with his dream, as such things will, and what it 
seemed at first to be was the noise the cormorants made which he 
had seen fishing in the river when with his friend in China. His 
dreams were often laid in those scenes, and this had been a com- 
paratively quiet one; not filled with prisons, and tortures, and one 
ghastly spectacle—a mangled body tied to an upright stake— 
which haunted him with terrible persistence. Still it had been 
graphic and lifelike enough to hold him for some waking moments 
in its spell. He leaped from the bed, and applied one of the quaint 
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wax candles on his dressing table to the night-light which he 
always kept burning. The dropping of water was still heard : 
but he now understood that it was only that intermittent splash 
and choking which often takes place at night in the pipes of such 
establishments as the ‘Swan.’ The aspect of the room was a little 
more gloomy than it had been, but he recognised it well enough ; 
the two black feathers at the corners of the bed-head (for there 
were feathers there too) looked more like funeral plumes than ever, 
and he was turning from them with a half sneer, half shudder 
(common enough with him now when he was alone), to put out the 
light, when something shining on the carpet attracted his atten- 
tion. He stooped down and picked it up; then uttered a cry of 
fear so loud and wild that it must have rung through any house 
of. modern construction. Unfortunately, however (as he thought 
at the time), the state rooms of this ancient inn were provided 
with inner doors of baize, through which no sound could easily 
penetrate, and his voice was unheard. He sank into a chair ina 
perspiration of fear, and not until some minutes later did he 
muster courage sufficient to examine the thing which had filled 
him with such terror. 

What he thought it was, was the Shay-le of Buddha that he 
had stolen from the temple, and which had been the cause of the 
catastrophe that had slain his friend and made a scoundrel of him- 
self. What it really was, was a drop that had fallen from the great 
chandelier that hung from the centre of the room, and on which 
the light played as it lay on the carpet as though it had been the 
Kohinoor. Though Pennicuick thus convinced himself as to what 
it was, the effect of his mistake was by no means transient. It 
shook his nerves, and, what was worse, turned his thoughts and 
dreams more than ever into that channel from which he was always 
striving to free them. In vain he said to himself that it was an 
infernal shame (he did not say upon whose part, but made it 
somehow a vague grievance against the government of the universe) 
that he should be troubled in this way about a transgression for 
which he had done his best to make atonement. It was no fault 
of his that Conway’s daughter had refused his bounty ; and as to the 
amount of it,if he had offered her 20,000/.—the 20,000/.—she would 
probably have refused it just the same. It was not as if he had 
not tried to put himself right with her. In opposing her marriage 
with Raymond he had only exercised a privilege enjoyed by every 
father. Young Milburn was a better match for her every way, and he 
had said all he could to bring it about: had asked the fellow to 
dinner (though he hated the sight of him), and gone out of his way 
to promote it. As to giving up the lump sum, now, it could not be 
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done. No possible excuse could be made for it, supposing even he 
contemplated such an act of folly. The consideration that ‘ nobody 
knew about it,’ or even that there was no real claim upon him— 
only a matter of morbid sentiment—no longer weighed with him; 
he had, as it were, long sailed by all those obstacles, which had 
once looked so formidable ; and yet he was not in smooth water. 
It really was‘ deuced hard.’ His health, of course, was not what it 
had been, or he would have known how to deal with these 
chimeras. It was possible, notwithstanding, that they would have 
proved too many for Mr. Pennicuick, had he been doomed to spend 
much more time in the solemn solitudes of the ‘ Swan;’ but he was 
so fortunate as to make so favourable an impression upon a Mr. 
Major, the mayor of Slowcomb and the leading Liberal of the 
place, that he invited him to remove from the ‘ Swan with Two 
Necks’ to his own home. 

This was a villa residence, just outside the town, which in its 
newness and primness offered the strongest contrast to his late 
quarters, and was therefore all the more welcome to him. There 
were huge rooms—but full of ligat, without and within—that 
offered the same facilities for the reception of his hoped-for con- 
stituents which those of the inn had done, and Mr. Major threw | 
them open for that purpose with generous patriotism. ‘ Don't 
you deny yourself to anybody’ was the advice he gave to his guest, 
and Pennicuick followed it not unwillingly. It was a relief to 
him to be always doing something, or receiving somebody, though 
he would have smiled his old sardonic smile, if you had said that 
his mind was occupied. Whatever he did was to distract: his 
mind and dissipate his more importunate thoughts. It was with 
this object that he made his canvass on foot, or horseback, or even 
sometimes in a carriage with good-natured Mrs. Major beside him, 
in colours that did more credit to her principles than to her 
complexion. 

_He had also to make innumerable speeches. They were rather 
good ones of their kind—certainly above the average of similar 
displays of eloquence that were to be heard at that time through- 
out the country—but it was a perpetual matter of surprise to 
him that anybody could be got to listen to them without being 
paid for it. He had always had a high idea of the stupidity of his 
fellow-creatures: he had thought it ‘stupendous,’ and incaleu- 
lable; but he now felt that the adjectives he had applied to it fell 
short of the subject. Of course it was very sad that people should 
be thronging to hear a gentleman speak with no particular 
eloquence upon themes that were by that time as sucked oranges; 
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paid (directly) for hearing him, there was at least no caarge made 
upon his side, and that the love of gratuitous entertainment— 
under which head are even comprised sermons and orreries—is 
one of the strongest passions of uncultivated man and woman. 
Moreover, there was just that sowpgon of ‘improvement’ about 
these oratorical flights of his, which reconciled people, who might 
otherwise have had scruples about throwing away their time, to 
coming to hear him. But to the orator himself these harangues 
were (not vanity, for, to do him justice, he thought anything but 
highly of them, but) vexation of spirit. He had a positive feeling 
of humiliation in saying the same thing over and over again, in 
district A, district B, and district C, and especially, as sometimes 
happened, to the same people. His excellent host, for example, 
gave him his countenance everywhere, and never dreamt how un- 
comfortable he made his guest, by sitting apparently with rapt 
attention (sucking the knob of his umbrella) while his candidate 
aired his well-worn platitudes, or ascended the oft-trodden path of 
declamation! He greatly over-estimated Mr. Major’s sufferings, 
which were set down as ‘all in the day’s work,’ for that gentle- 
man’s whole heart was in the election for Slowcomb, the result of 
which he honestly believed would be to overturn the principle of 
Feudalism, and to make Tyrants tremble. 

Mr. Pennicuick saw nothing of this ‘ vision splendid,’ but only 
the farmers or small tradespeople he happened to be addressing, 
and to whom he could not conceive that he was giving pleasure: 
but at the same time the whole thing was so new to him that it 
took him out of himself, and effected for the time the very object 
he had in view. It was a much greater change than anything he 
had experienced in going abroad: for after all that is but a super- 
ficial change. New scenery, costumes, and language do not go 
so far down as a new range of human character; he had made in 
foreign parts about the same sort of acquaintances that he met at 
home, and had never probably so much as spoken to a greengrocer 
(for instance) in all his life. Mr. Major himself was a most 
interesting study—though his interest in him, it is true, was 
grievously marred by his own cynicism. It seemed very extra- 
ordinary to him that a man who had been an ironmonger—Major’s 
‘registered’ coalscuttle was a household word in many domestic 
circles—and made a fortune by it, should identify himself with 
any kind of political movement. What could it matter to him 
how the world was governed (so long as cutlery was not superseded ), 
or who was in, or who was out? But this mattered to Mr. Major 
(or at least he thought so) very much. 

Mr. Pierrepoint had the highest opinion of him, and wrote to 
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Pennicuick, ‘You could not have done a wiser thing than stay at 
“the Andirons”’—which was the popular name for the villa— 
‘only don’t forget to keep on your rooms at the “Swan” all the 
same.’ 

After each day’s proceedings Mr. Major made a most elaborate 
calculation of the results, and as the date of the election drew near 
became more and more confident. 

‘Tl lay a fippun’ note, Mr. Pennicuick, as we'll bring you in at 
the head of the poll.’ 

Pennicuick would have taken the bet, which was clearly a good 
‘hedge,’ but that he was afraid it would look like a want of con- 
fidence. As a matter of fact, he himself had but little hope or 
fear, and of course no actual knowledge of the matter whatever. 
He had already begun to think that Parliamentary life would bore 
him a good deal, and interest him scarcely at all; and, unlike all 
other candidates that ever were, he felt that he should be sorry 
when all the turmoil of the contest should be over. Still, of course, 
he wished to win: the notion of throwing away 2,000/. was dis- 
pleasing to him, and the idea, which his host expressed, of ‘at all 
events placing the great Liberal party of his country under a great 
obligation’ would not have gone very far with him in the way of 
consolation. 

He prided himself on never having yet been baulked in any- 
thing on which he had set his mind, and he had a reputation to 
keep up at the clubs to that effect. He had met his two opponents 
in the course of his canvass, and of course with courtesy; his 
behaviour towards them throughout had indeed been rather more 
civil than some of his supporters approved. 

‘If there was anything against you, as there was against Gay- 
thorne’ (the previous Liberal candidate), ‘it would be different,’ 
they had naively said; ‘but you have nothing to fear from them; 
and you should hold your own as tight as wax.’ Certainly no 
canvass at Slowcombe had ever been conducted with so few person- 
alities. There were yellow posters, of course, calling upon all 
slaves to put their necks under Sir James’s chariot wheels—and 
even a very spirited likeness of him in the character of the Genius 
of Feudalism, driving a couple of steeds, with Oppression and 
Exaction written upon their foreheads; and there was a pleasant 
little cartoon of Mr. Warren in the act of blacking boots. But 
the highest flight of offence to which the blue posters attained as 
respected Mr. Pennicuick was the inquiry, ‘Who is He?’ by which 
they intended to convey that that gentleman was a total stranger 
in those parts, and had no business to be there at all. 1 

The hustings had been erected opposite the Town Hall, just on 
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the right-hand side of it ; a space cleared for some building opera- 
tions had been temporarily taken by the Blues for the erection of 
a temporary hoarding and the display thereon of banners, mottoes, 
and the interrogation, ‘Ralph Pennicuick, who is He?’ in very 
startling characters indeed. On the day when the candidates were 
proposed, some of these queries were removed, and the gigantic 
inquiry ‘ What has he Done?’ was substituted for them, with a large 
space beneath either signifying that he had done nothing, or to be 
filled up by the imagination of the Conservative reader with 
‘atrocities.’ Thisamused Mr. Major very much. ‘It is very seldom 
in these days, my dear sir, that any candidate comes before a con- 
stituency with such clean hands as yours. Gaythorne, between our- 
selves, was a very queer fish indeed: I worked for him, of course; 
but it was against the grain, and with feelings very different from 
those I experience in your case. There was a story, and I believe it 
had some truth in it, that he had robbed a ward of his—quite a 
girl—of thousands of pounds, and thereby compelled her to go out 
as a governess.’ 

‘I should have thought the law would have taken cognizance 
of a fraud of that kind,’ observed Pennicuick carelessly. 

‘ Well, he was on the safe side of the law; the girl’s father, it 
seems, had an implicit trust in him, and Gaythorne betrayed it. 
He was very “ yellow” (or rather he pretended to be, for he had in 
reality no principles save that of taking care of number one), and 
that hid his blackness ; else he was a man who ought to have been 
hung. We have therefore had some lee way to make up, you see, 
but I think we have done it. To-morrow you will make your last 
speech as a candidate for Slowcomb ; the day after you will be its 
representative.’ 

It was certain that one of the two Conservative candidates 
would be run very hard indeed, and that, if there was ‘ plumping,’ 
Warren would be ‘ out of it.’ Sir James, however, had given the 
order that all Blue votes should be split; and if this was carried 
out to the letter, all honest Blues (for to despond in such cases is 
to be lukewarm and almost dishonest) were very sanguine about 
carrying both their men. In those days the Ballot was a question 
very hotly debated ; but if the three candidates for Sloweomb— 
two of whom were openly opposed to that measure, and the third 
(though he supported it) was privately as much against it as 
themselves—could have looked a few years ahead, they would 
certainly—as candidates—have altered their opinion. Our 
children’s children, accustomed to the present quiet of elec- 
tioneering proceedings, will be unable to picture to themselves 
the riot and disorder thatjattended the ‘ nomination day,’ even in 
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the dullest of dull country boroughs. Slowcomb was rot only 
dull, but really respectable, except for the ironworking element 
(¢ on this occasion only’ allied with ‘the party of order’), and yet 
for two days it was given up to licence--and the licensing system. 
From morn to dewy eve every public-house was full, and all places 
of business empty. 

To the candidates, as they stood on the hustings, was presented 
a sea of upturned faces, half of which shrieked applause, and half 
hurled defiance. As tothe statements of their political convictions, 
it was fortunate that they were intrusted in manuscript to the 
reporters for the Press, or the world would have retained nothing 
of them beyond disjointed fragments. Of the first sentences 
nothing at all was heard, and the man who knew his business best, 
and who in this case was Sir James, moved his lips, gesticulated, 
and smiled with the utmost sweetness for five minutes, without 
uttering a syllable ; after which there was a lull, and the crowd 
began to listen. 

It is not necessary for us to do the like, and the less so since 
he only repeated for the most part what his proposer and seconder 
had said before him. In his place in the House, Sir James had 
once risen, it was said, to complain of the draught from an open 
window ; but that had been his only Parliamentary utterance. He 
told the electors of Slowcomb on this occasion that though he 
hoped his heart was in the right place, he was not much of a 
speaker. And no exception could have been taken to the truth of 
that, tatement by the most censorious. 

Mr. Warren, on the contrary, was glib, and possessed that 
singular power of walking round a subject, without ever going into 
it, that is peculiar to a certain class of men, and, curiously enough, 
especially to self-made men. They have, perhaps, expended so 
much of their practical force in getting money, that they have 
none left for other uses. He paid some rather fulsome compli- 
ments to Tremaine, ‘ an old and tried representative, whereat Mr. 
Major nudged Pennicuick, and whispered, ‘ You see, they are as 
thick as thieves.’ The yellow candidate nodded adhesion, but in 
his own mind came to the conclusion that this sycophancy was a 
good sign, and went rather to corroborate Mr. Pierrepoint’s view, 
that if it came to a pinch the ironmaster would throw the baronet 
over. 

When Mr. Warren sat down, Mr. Harwood, a country gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, proposed Mr. Pennicuick in a neat speech, 
with a quotation from Shelley at the end of it about the banner of 
Freedom streaming ‘ against’ the wind, which caused much dis- 
cussion afterwards in the local journals upon scientific grounds ; 
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and then got up Mr. Pennicuick’s seconder, Mr. Major. This 
gentleman stood in the remarkable position of believing every 
word he said, and saying it from the bottom of his heart; and if 
his aspirates had been as unexceptionable as his aspirations, he 
would have been a very formidable orator indeed. Even as it was, 
he began to attract so much rapt attention, that the brass band of 
the Blues were given orders to divert it, which was done fo-thwith. 
Art is often compared with Nature, to the former’s disadvantage ; 
yet what is the human voice when in competition with a trombone ? 
Mr. Major, however, was permitted to say a few words in conclusion 
which had a personal reference to his candidate. ‘ We hive bcen 
asked,’ he said (indeed, I am afraid he said ‘ ast’), ‘ “ Who is He ?” 
and I will answer that question. He is a gentleman of old family 
and good estate, who, having passed his life in a varied experience of 
mankind at home and abroad, has turned of late a mini of no 
ordinary calibre to the consideration of those vital questions 5 
Here the trombone expressed dissent. ‘It has been aske 1—I see 
the question on yonder hoarding—* What has he Done ?” He——’ 
A roar of laughter shook the crowd. The blank spac» on the 
hoarding in question had suddenly become filled up, as if by 
magic. It was in reality a very well-known pantomime trick, but 
it was new to Slowcombe eyes, and exceedingly effective. A large 
board, worked on a pivot, had suddenly been reversed ; and under- 
neath the question, ‘ What has he Done?’ now appeared in enor- 
mous characters, ‘ INQquIRE AT DHULANG, CHINA.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘AN HON. MEMBER. 


THE suggestion that had suddenly appeared upon the Conser- 
vative hoarding owed all its effect of course, so far as the great 
mass of the spectators were concerned, to its unexpectedners, 
There were probably not half a dozen present who remembered to 
have heard of Dhulang—though it had been mentioned in the news- 
papers in connection with Conway’s death—and very few who had 
any definite notion even of China. But to Pennicuick the unex- 
pectedness of this spectacle only contributed to the shock he 
experienced. How the thing got there at all was the problem that 
confounded him, and for the moment seemed to turn his blood to 
water; he felt. as weak and flaccid as a starved man, with no 
capability within him save that of abject terror. He stared at 
those pregnant words till—absurd as they were to the common 
eye, and reproducing indeed but a very ordinary form of a lvertise- 
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ment—they seemed to be written, like Belshazzar’s warning on the 
wall, in letters of fire. And at that moment his seconder sat down, 
and he found himself called upon to make his speech. He could 
about as easily have leaped across the street on to the roof of the 
Town Hall, which was paved, like every other available space, 
with expectant faces: he was tongue-tied, dumb. From the 
direction of his eyes, which were still fixed upon the hated 
words, the cause of his silence was instinctively guessed at, and a 
roar of ‘Dhulang, Dhulang! tell us what took place at Dhulang’ 
shook the air. 

‘I will tell you,’ answered a sharp stern voice ; it was Penni- 
cuick’s own, though it was difficult to recognise it as such, and 
though he himself scarcely knew that he was speaking. The 
instinct of self-preservation—always powerful within him—had 
come at last, and all the stronger for its temporary intermission. 
Those shrill and piercing tones produced an immediate silence. 
‘I will answer you—you, whoever you are, who have written on that 
wall that cruel question—and you, my friends, shall judge between 
us, whether I or the writer has cause to be ashamed. At Dhulang 
I lost, through a miserable misfortune, and by the most cruel of 
deaths, the dearest friend that man ever had. I did all that I 
could, so help me Heaven, to save him, as is well known to many 
persons then in China whose sympathy I can never sufficiently 
acknowledge, but I failed. It is a subject so distressing, so 
ineffably painful to me, that the mere mention of it affects me— 
as you have just seen. And yet I would rather suffer thus, if it 
were for all eternity, than change places with that ruftian, who, 
taking advantage of my known weakness, should have chosen such 
an opportunity as this, when I need all my powers to express the 
gratitude I feel towards you for your kind reception of me, to blast 
them with a reminder such as that——’_ As he spoke with withering 
scorn, and flung his hand out in the direction of the obnoxious 
placard, a rush was made upon the hoarding by the furious 
‘ Yellows,’ and in a few minutes it was levelled with the ground. 
* That’s worth at least fifty votes to us,’ cried Mr. Major in Penni- 
cuick’s ear ; * but don’t press it; now stick it into them about the 
Ballot.’ 

‘I have done with personalities,’ continued Pennicuick; ‘I do 
not need any disclaimer from my honourable opponents, with 
respect to that outrage which you have just treated in the only way 
that it deserved. Such mean and anonymous slanders can never 
emanate, I am sure, from gentlemen who have used such hard words 
about votes by Ballot,’ et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. The 
speech was a successful one even on its’ merits, but it certainly 
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owed its triumphant reception to the burst of scorn which had 
been its herald. 

‘My dear Pennicuick, I congratulate you, cried Mr. Major, 
laughing, as they drove off to ‘The Andirons’ together after the 
show of hands, which had been two to one in favour of his friend. 
‘ Asa piece of acting your treatment of the thing was perfect. You 
took us all in for the moment: and for my part I thought you 
were quite floored.’ 

‘ Acting, Mr. Major! I don’t understand you!’ 

‘ Oh pray, my dear sir, don’t mistake me. Of course you felt all 
you said: but the opportunity—the patness—that is what charms 
me beyond expression. What a tactician you are, too, while all 
the time you have pretended to know nothing about electioneer- 
ing! How the deuce did you manage—on the enemy’s.ground, 
too—to get that placard put up ?’ 

Pennicuick smiled and threw himself back‘in the carriage. If 
Mr. Major really supposed that he had put that horrid placard up 
himself, so much the better. It would save him a great deal of 
torture in the way of examination and investigation. It had been 
upon the tip of his tongue to answer, ‘I know no more than the 
Dead about this thing,’ but the thought of ‘the Dead’ had re- 
strained him. What hateful conspiracy had been at work to 
remind him of what had happened at Dhulang, which was unknown 
to living man, except a few Chinese? What personal enemy 
could have set the thing on foot he burnt to know ; but he also shrank 
from all inquiry into that subject. It was much better to let it 
drop, and Mr. Major’s suggestion offered the readiest way to do so. 

But in the mean time he was racked by forebodings ; filled with 
presentiments of evil, to which he could give no tangible shape. 
He had come down to Slowcomb with no other object than to 
forget one terrible incident in his past life, and, lo, he had become 
publicly reminded of it, and that too with the obvious intention of 
imputing to him some wrongdoing in the matter, Who could 
have done this ? 

When Mr. Major descanted at the dinner-table, which was 
crowded with ‘ Yellows’ that evening, upon his friend’s admirable 
speech, everybody expressed their satisfaction that so mean a trick 
of the opposite party had met with so signal a failure, 

‘I wonder who was the man who did it? He must have been 
more fool than knave,’ said one. 

Then Mr. Major chuckled, and said, ‘ You must take care what 
you are saying... For my part, I think it was neither feol nor 
knave, but a very honest clever fellow. 

Then of course everybody knew that he saath Wecnioaiah 
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That gentleman denied the impeachment, but in so suspicious a 
manner that it was as good as an acknowledgment of its truth. 
If he had had time to think about the affair coolly, perhaps he 
would not have done this: he would have felt that such a bit of 
strategy was much more clever than creditable to him: but his 
mind was too troubled to consider the matter ; he only felt relief 
that it had got explained in some way, and his reserve protected 
him from cross-examination. The guests too, if they had been less 
flushed by their party triumph, and not so brimful of electioneer- 
ing sentiments, would probably not have expressed such admiration 
for the ruse. Fortunately for the interests they held so dear, the 
report of Mr. Pennicuick’s connivance in the thing did not get 
abroad before the election was over; and as matters were, the 
incident gained them, as Mr. Major had prophesied, a large 
number of votes. A good deal is excused to Party tactics, but a 
mean device, even in electioneering warfare, is held by most 
Englishmen in contempt. The thing which is expressed in the 
vulgar tongue as ‘an infernal shame’ is repudiated by Blue and 
Yellow and all the colours of the rainbow with us, as it is repudiated 
nowhere else. In vain Sir James Tremaine and Mr. Warren 
issued a joint manifesto which denied all complicity in setting up 
the obnoxious placard: in vain the Blue ‘organ’ published a 
special edition that same evening, explaining how ‘the contract for - 
the hoarding had been undertaken by our esteemed fellow-towns- 
men Messrs. Deal and Maple, whose names would be a guarantee 
against any such ill behaviour. The occurrence in question had 
taken them as much by surprise as anyone, but investigations 
were being made, and it seemed that some London hand, recently 
taken on in their employment, had been at the bottom of the 
mischief.’ 

All this was read at leisure, twenty-four hours afterwards, and 
accompanied by much more, not in the present edition, to the 
effect that the whole affair had been an infamous device of the 
enemy; but in the mean time there was no time for reading, but 
only for talking of the Yellow candidate’s admirable defence, and 
for voting. 

As man after man ascended the steps of the polling booth, you 
might see them turn round, and point to the ruins of the hoarding 
and converse with one another evidently about that ‘infernal 
shame.’ Mr. Pierrepoint did not come to Slowcomb in person— 
he worked like Moltke in his closet, and marshalled his battalions 
with the pen—but his advice was implicitly followed. Mr. Pen- 
nicuick’s voters polled early. At eleven o’clock the numbers stood 
—Pennicuick 400, Tremaine 368, Warren 350. The disparity 
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between the two last, small as it was, was not Sir James’s fault ; 
some tenant-farmers would not vote to their feudal chieftain’s 
disadvantage even at his express command. ‘If we can only keep 
ahead till the afternoon,’ said Mr. Major, ‘ Pierrepoint thinks we 
shall be safe.’ 

‘Why?’ inquired Mr. Pennicuick innocently. 

‘Oh, I suppose he relies on the prestige. There are some men 
who will never vote except upon the winning side.’ 

Then Pennicuick understood that Mr. Pierrepoint was really a 
great commander, and knew his men. He had entrusted the key 
of his position to his employer only, feeling confident that it 
would be safe with him. If good-natured frank-speaking Mr. 
Major had had it in his possession it might have slipped out of his 
hands, and Sir James might have been warned of his danger. At 
four o’clock the relative position of the three candidates remained 
unchanged. fPennicuick had 910 votes, Sir James had 890, 
Mr. Warren had 876. 

It now seemed almost certain that the Yellow candidate would 
come in, and in all probability at the head of the poll. But some 
of the stauncher Blues said, ‘ No; Pennicuick might come in (and 
be hanged to him !), but it would be seen that Sir James would be 
above him. For when Warren saw clearly he had no chance, he 
would tell his men to plump for the Baronet (without whose aid 
he would have been absolutely nowhere), and at least put this 
interloping Whig in the second place.’ At five o’clock, when the 
poll closed, these prophets had the mortification of reading the 
following result : 


Mr. Pennicuick 950 
Mr. Warren 920 
Sir James Tremaine 908 


And much as they detested Pennicuick in consequence, they hated 
Warren more. For they had the intelligence to understand the 
tactics when accomplished which Mr. Pierrepoint’s sagacity had 
foreseen. Mr. Major was wild with joy,and congratulated the new 
member for Slowcomb with genuine enthusiasm. 

‘Those 950 will cost me just three pounds a head,’ said that 
gentleman ruefully, though in reality he was well pleased. For 
the moment his success and the novelty of his position monopolized 
his attention; and he almost began to think that by getting a 
seat in Parliament he had obtained bis end. Except for that 
public allusion to Dhulang, he had been really almost free from 
mental trouble while at ‘ The Andirons,’ and he felt now that he 
had really received a fillip. Heslept better that night than he had 
done for months; and he awoke with sensations which, compared 
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with his ordinary state of mind at that time, could be almost 
called elation. 

More than one eminent man has recorded his feelings on 
finding himself, for the first time, a member of the British Legis- 
lature, in terms highly complimentary to that body (though, to 
be sure, it was before they mixed with it), but no such pride of 
position was experienced by Mr. Pennicuick; he had by far too* 
good an opinion of his own place in the world to be moved by 
any consideration of that kind. But he was very pleased that he 
had secured the article for which he was to pay his money, and 
also that his reputation for getting what he had a fancy for would 
now stand higher than ever: for some folks had ventured to say 
that Ralph Pennicuick was not cut out for electioneering, and 
would be certain to fail in paying due attention to the interesting 
children of his constituents. 

He found his host in equally good spirits in his morning-room, 
where they were generally accustomed to meet and have a few 
words of business together before breakfast. 

* How is my honourable friend the member for Sloweomb?’ was 
his cheerful greeting ; but Mr. Pennicuick’s quick eye noticed that 
there was something else in his mind beside congratulations, and 
told him so at once. 

‘What a clever fellow you are, Pennicuick !’ answered he ad- 
miringly ; ‘well, yes, I just wanted to say two words to you about 
that Dhulang placard. The Blue papers this morning are full of 
it; and though I myself thought it a telling trick at the time, I 
am now inclined to think it was a mistake. I am afraid you will 
be worried about it a good deal to-day.’ 

‘I don’t see how I can possibly be worried, since I had nothing 
whatever to do with it. I saw your mistake all along, my dear 
Mr. Major, but I didn’t think it worth while to correct it. You 
chose to get it into your head that I had put that placard up 
myself,’ 

~ * Most certainly I did, and every voter in Slowcombe has by 
this time got it into his head.’ 

‘ But for all that I didn’t do it, and I never said I did.’ 

*T don’t mean you did it with your own hands, but 

‘I do assure you, my dear sir,’ interrupted Pennicuick gravely, 
‘that I knew nothing whatever about that disgraceful proceeding. 
It may have been foolish—I now perceive it was—to have allowed 
it to be supposed I did. But I give you my honour that I am as 
innocent of the whole matter as you are yourself.’ 

‘Very good ; you must tell them that on the hustings,’ replied 
Mr. Major, but in a tone which implied, “ You must tell that to the 
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Horse Marines.’ ‘Let us have our breakfast’ (after that, was 
what his face added). It was plain he didn’t believe him. 

Pennicuick was furious, but there was nothing left for him but 
silence. If this ironmonger would not believe a gentleman’s word 
of honour, there was an end of the matter; and there was this 
advantage about it, that such an insult wiped out at once all his 
gratitude for the hospitality that had been offered to him at ‘ The 
Andirons,’ and relieved him from all sense of obligation. It was 
curious, of course, that Pennicuick should have felt so very touchy 
about his word of honour, which had been so infamously broken 
in respect to his dead friend ; but, like a lady who has ‘ slipped in 
her time,’ he was on that very account all the more tender of his 
reputation ; and, moreover, it is to be observed that nothing aggra- 
vates your criminal so much as to be accused of a crime he did not 
commit,.though he has committed fifty others worse. 

As to the placard itself, Pennicuick had come to the conclusion 
that it had been merely a hap-hazard device of the enemy—a shaft 
shot at a venture, and need not give him any disturbance. It was 
known through the newspapers that he had been at a place called 
Dhulang, and that something dreadful had occurred there; that 
mistake in the first telegram might have suggested some wrong- 
doing on his part ; and hence this vague attack upon his character. 
Except for Mr. Major’s observations (which had, however, infused 
more of bitterness in his cup of triumph than he would have liked 
to own) he would have been inclined to treat the whole affair with 
contempt. And he resolved, henceforward, not to speak, and if 
possible not to think, about it again. But in this he was reckon- 
ing not only without his host, but in ignorance of the dimensions 
which the affair had assumed within the last four hours—that 
is, since the publication of that admirable Conservative organ the 
» Slowcombe Intelligencer.’ 

As he entered his carriage-and-four with Mr. Major to go down 
to the Town Hall, his ears were saluted even by his own supporters 
with words which, though they meant encouragement, gave him 
the keenest annoyance. ‘Stick to it, Pennicuick!’ ‘Tell a lie, 
and tell a good un!’ ‘Say it was me/’ and (this brought down a 
storm of cheers) ‘ Say it was Warren, for it’s just like him!’ were 
cries that convinced him that his host’s views of the matter were 
shared by his own party, and that his determination to deny 
having had any hand in the affair had been already circulated—as, 
indeed, it was highly necessary should be done. From the ‘ Blue’ 

faction, who had only heard that he was the guilty party, and not 
the denial of his guilt, he was received by yells of indignation, 
delivered in that high pitch of nasal frenzy to which the vocal 
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organs of no other nation but our ova have, [ really believe, 
attained, ‘Yah, yah, trickster!’ * Yellow sneak, Yellow sneak !’ 
*Dhulang, Dhulang!’ and similar outpourings testified to their 
sense of his iniquity, and also, perhaps, of the success that had 
attended its commission. But the conviction that it was a dirty 
trick to play, and unworthy of any candidate, was general, and also 
—it was impossible to ignore the fact—that he, Ralph Pennicuick, 
was the man who had played it. 

It was anything but consolatory to him that some of his more 
thorough-going supporters of the lower rank were prepared to 
justify his supposed conduct. ‘Their ‘Quite right too!’ * Who 
cares ? you’ve won the day,’ were perhaps the most galling of all 
the cries that met his ear. That triumphal entry of his into his 
own borough, instead of being, as he was presently to call it, ‘ the 
proudest moment of his life,’ was perhaps the most humiliating 
portion of it. The innocent, it is said, do not feel such degrada- 
tions; but Pennicuick felt it the more bitterly for the very 
reason that he was innocent. It did not strike him that he had 
his own villany to thank for it, since, but for that, the circumstances 
could never have arisen, 

His appearance on the hustings—for, being at the head of the 
poll, he was the first to speak—was the signal for an outburst 
compared with which all previous manifestations sank into insig- 
nificance. It was like one of those revival meetings where the 
pr:ze of salvation is supposed to be given to the loudest groaner. 
The cheers of the Yellows grew faint before that dull roar of exe- 
cation. That idea of the ‘ infernal shame’ had, it seemed, veered 
round altogether to the other side. In common, however, with 
many noxious persons (who often set a fancy value on their own 
lives and interests which is as deplorable as it is unreasonable), 
Ralph Pennicuick had plenty of pluck. The spectacle of this 
concentrated contempt and hate braced his nerves and. gave vigour 
to his tones. ‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘ electors of Slowcombe, once 
more to intrude upon you any matter personal to myself; but if 
anyone has told you that I had anything, directly or indirectly, 
to do with that placard about Dhulang, he has told a lie.’ The 
uproar was here so tremendous that he had to wait for several 
minates for a hearing. ‘ If anyone here believes it, he is an idiot ; 
if anyone here has repeated it, he has propagated a falsehood.’ 
Thi; was indiscreet, for as all present did believe it, even including 
his own party, and had talked about nothing else that morning, 
he had simply given everyone the alternative of being a fool or 
a knave. The storm of disapprobation was such that there was 
nothing for it but for the brass band of the Yellows to strike up 
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‘See the Conquering Hero comes, and thereby to remind’ honest 
folks that, whatever might be said against the man’ of their choice, 
the Good Cause had triumphed. The cheering was henceforward 
as continuous as the hissing ; but between these’Mr.:Pehniciick’s 
oration was lost until the next day, when it duly appeared in the 
newspapers. His whole speech was, in fact, delivered in dumb show. 

Then he had to listen to Mr. Warren’s speech, which would 
have been received almost as ill as his own but’ for his supposed 
delinquency, upon which the hon. gentleman ‘dwelt! long ‘and 
unctuously. His faculty of going round and round a subject, with- 
out-ever actually: going into it, was here invaluable to him. . He 
contrived to express his own belief in his honourable opponent’s 
intio¢ence of thetrick laid to his charge, while at‘the same time 
leaving the impression of his guilt upon the audience twice:as 
strong as it was before. Ere he had finished speaking, handbills, 
printed on Mr. Major’s advice, were circulating among ‘the crowd, 
offering 500/. reward to anyone who would discover the actual per-’ 
petrator of the offence in question: but the only effect of this was 
to cause a costermonger of Conservative opinions and excellent 
lungs to call out at the highest pitch of his voice, ‘I know the 
man: his name is Ralph Pennicuick: so hand me over‘the money.’ 
The roar of laughter that greeted this sally was the only’ good-' 
natured thing in the whole proceedings. peak cad wi 

When the ordeal was over, and Pennicuick, before descending 
among the howling throng, turned to bid his host good-bye—for his 
traps had been already despatched from the villa to the railway 
station—Mr. Major had disappeared. 

The hon. member for Slowcomb understood at once that, the 
hospitable ironmonger objected to shake hands with him. - He had 
done ;his best fer; his candidate up to the very last, even to, the 
suggestion of the; offer of the reward; so much he owed to his 
party: but 

aa fia 


Sh. 5 


The hand of Major was his own, 
And never would in friendly grasp 


r . ¥ | 
The hand of such as this man clasp. 


In his opinion,’Pennicuick was guilty of a most audacious false- 
hood, and Mr. Major had a. prejudice against even courageous lying. 
‘It is‘ very hard,’ said this honest fellow to his wife when he got 
home,'‘ that we should. be so unfortunate in our candidates. - The last 
one was a rogue, and this one is a knave at the very least.’ 

‘If you will meddle with politics, Sam,’ answered that sensible 
woman,.‘ you must expect such things. You can’t touch pitch and 
have élean hands.’ Then, with that inconsistency . which’ dis- 
tinguishes her sex, she added, ‘I do hope next time you-will not 
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be so diffident, but insure the borough an honest representative by 
standing for it yourself.’ 

As we here take leave of this good fellow, I may say at once 
that when the opportunity arrived he took his wife’s advice, and 
became, if not a shining light in Parliament, a very good burner, 
never flickering this way and that with the popular breath; in 
short, dropping metaphor, the best member that Slowcomb ever 
sent to the House of Commons. 

That Mr. Samuel Major, formerly an ironmonger in this country 
town, should thus withdraw his countenance from Mr. Pennicuick, 
filled that gentleman with rage rather than regret. If he was so 
pigheaded as to believe he had put up that placard, in spite of his 
positive assertion to the contrary, let him believe it: but at the 
same time it was a most infernal piece of impertinence that he 
should do so. As to the borough with which he had just professed 
himself identified heart and soul, he hated the sight of it, and 
could hardly keep his face from showing it to the crowd of sup- 
porters who, with waving of hats and rounds of cheers, accompanied 
him to the very door of his railway carriage. 

The first words that he uttered softly to himself, as the train 
glided out of the station and as he lay back in his cushioned corner, 
were, ‘ Curse the place and all that’s in it!’ Which was not grateful 
in the Honourable Member for Slowcomb. 


Cuapter XXXIX. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GREATNESS. 


A Great author has described his feelings on waking one 
morning under the very same roof which“sheltered Mr. Ralph 
Pennicuick, and ‘ finding himself famous’ ; this no doubt is very 
pleasant when publicity breaks upon us in that engaging form. 
Even to find oneself notorious and not famous is gratifying to some 
minds, though I do not personally sympathize with them. I can 
remember—it is very many years ago, alas !—when the words of the 
critics used to go through and through me: when they called mea 
fool, I shivered ; when they touched my trembling ears with praise, 
I glowed. It seems now as if every publishing season had given 
me another skin, I am grown so very pachydermatous. Still, if 
the papers were to call me a Rogue, I suppose I should feel that. 
How much more keenly did Mr. Ralph Pennicuick, who had not 
been used to have publicity conferred upon him, feel his position, 
waen he woke on the morning after his election for Slowcombe and 
found himself—‘ infamous’! He had flattered himself that what 
had taken place in the obscure borough of Slowcombe would never 
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be narrated much beyond its limits; he had no idea that, by be- 
coming a Member of Parliament, he had not only become a public 
character, but a public enemy, at least in the eyes of one great 
section of the body politic. He had turned out a Conservative 
member, and thereby had caused—though it is true in common with 
some others—the righteous indignation of the whole Conservative 
Press. If he had been beaten they would have dismissed him with 
a few words of contempt—just a kick or two administered to his 
prostrate body ; but as he had triumphed, they rained on him shot 
and shell and especially that description of missile used in Chinese 
warfare (and therefore familiar to him) called ‘stink pots.” He 
was, they of course said, ‘a mischievous interloper ;’ but he also 
combined two characteristics seldom found in the same individual ; 
he was at once both a Jerry Sneak and a Baron Munchausen: a 
cunning trickster and a most audacious liar. Worse than all, the 
word Dhulang, for which Pennicuick’s eye sought with feverish 
apprehension up and down each envenomed page, was repeated 
everywhere. No definite charge, indeed, was made against him, but 
nothing that malicious innuendo could suggest was wanting. It 
was hinted that he had taken Conway’s fate in a very philosophic 
manner—‘ it was well known that Mr. Ralph Pennicuick was a 
Stoic philosopher in his manner of enduring the misfortunes of his 
friends; that he had not hurried himself to procure a reprieve from 
the Chinese Government ; and that, though very wealthy, he had 
spared his money at a time when it might have saved his friend, 
in order that he might spend it with a lavish hand on the venal 
electors of Sloweomb.’ 

His offer of the 5001. reward for the discovery of the actual 
perpetrator of the placard trick was treated with particular scorn. 
One of the papers had even calculated the cost of the handbill at 
thirty shillings, which it said was the sole expense to which this 
apparently handsome conduct could possibly put Mr. Ralph Pen- 
nicuick, The Liberal papers, it is true, upheld his conduct as 
irreproachable and his motives as pure as the untrodden snow ; but 
that was, as it were or as it seemed, a matter of course. 

It is very small satisfaction when twelve men out of a jury box 
announce their belief in your innocence of a crime of which twelve 
men im a jury box have declared you guilty. He had been ‘ put 
upon his trial ’—so ran the very words of one influential organ— 
‘before the electgrs of Slowcombe, and if there had been only time’ 
(and this was probably true enough) ‘for them to have considered 
his case, their verdict would have been a very different one. As 
it was, it’ (the organ) ‘ wished them joy of their-brand-new repre- 
sentative.’ He could not complain that his own words had been 
no2 
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misrepresented, for his speech on the hustings was reproduced in 
each paper with the usual fidelity : they simply onan to believe 
his assertions. hon Pera se 

Ralph Pennicuick was almost out.’ of his mind with rage and 
terror: rage at the insult thus unjustly heaped upon him, and 
terror at the growing'influence which that wrongdoing of his at 
Dhulang was exercising over his life. It was marvellous—nay, it 
was miraculous—thdat” that deed done in a corner, thousands of 
miles from his native land, and from civilization‘ itself, without a 
witness except certain savages all interested in keeping silence on 
the matter, should be making this stir on English soil. It was 
almost enough to make a man believe in an overruling Provi- 
dence, or at all events in a Nemesis of some sort that awaited the 
transgressor ; and then again the question recurred to him (which 
he had hoped was stifled) as to who had put up that terrible 
placard, ‘ Inquire at Dhulang, China.’ Such hideous results had 
flowed from it, that he could now hardly deem it a haphazard blow. 

While he was still at his toile-—-which had become rather a 
protracted affair, and lucky it was for him that he did not shave, 
for his nerves were in no condition to hold a razor—Raymond 
looked in, though he had called on the previous evening to con- 
gratulate his father, it must be confessed in rather a mechanical 
manner, on his success. ‘'' m i 

‘Well, my knight of the rueful countenance, how goes it?’ 
inquired the elder Pennicuick, who in the presence of a fellow-crea- 
ture could be generally ‘himself again.’ * ‘I hope your political 
opinions will not prevent your sitting down‘ with your father to 
breakfast, though he is the Whig member for Slowcombe.’ 

‘I will sit down with you with pleasure, sir, though I have long’ 
breakfasted. As for politics, they are matters that I never cared’ 
much about, and care less for now than ever. «© H 

‘Thank you,’ interrupted the other sharply. 

s ‘Nay, sir, I did not mean as respected your new connection with 
them*—that of course gives them a personal interest for me: but 
_ when one has troubles of one’s own, the affairs of the British Con- 
stitttion—speaking generally—do not hold any large space in one’s 
thoughts. It was, however, about this election matter that I have 
come to you this morning.. I suppose you have not seen the _— 
papers?’ ' fee Seu ie bh ot gw ofl eT ee 


“$9 %o.<T have seen some,’ answered* the other carelessly.%! a4 had 




















thrust half a dozen of them under-the bed when he heard his son’s 
voice in the passage. ac | sve!!! ow io taal’ 

.¢Bhere are, I am sorry to say, some remarks of an’ offensive 
nature’ in one or two of them,’ said Raymond gravely. * .: «@ 
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‘I have not a doubt of it, my lad,’ answered the other, cheerfully. 
The Tories are very sore at the result of the elections, and. I dare 

say they do not owe me much love for winning a seat from them at 
Slowcombe.’ 66 3 bial 

‘I make allowance for party focling, sir; but personal aceusa- 
tions have been made, and it seems to me of such a kind that they 
should be answered.’ 1 

Mr. Pennicuick desisted for a moment. from trimming his once 
universally admired beard with some elaborate instrument of the 
toilet, to smile good-naturedly upon his offspring. 

‘How charming it is to find you still so young, Samat Is 
it possible that you have reached the legal years of discretion; and 
yet can advocate a man’s attempting to set himself right with a 
newspaper? It was done once—by Richard Cobden, if I remember 
rightly-—and with tolerable success; but the exception only proves 
the rule. If a Bengal tiger tore the clothes off your back, you 
wouldn’t go and ask him for them, I suppose, nor yet for an apology. 
If you couldn’t shoot him—and you can’t in this sae be 
glad to leave the beast alone.’ . 

‘Still, there are questions of fact, sir, which it is desirable 
should bs made known. I don’t know how you may take things 
now in a Parliamentary sense, but when I read in the paper that 
my father has told a lie, that makes my blood boil.’ 

‘ Does, it, indeed, my lad?’ replied the other coolly.; ‘ What 
a very bad state your blood must be in! A newspaper—and espe- 
cially a Tory newspaper—will say anything. The only question 
that the person of whom it says it has to consider is, Is that 
paper worth powder and shot? . You can only make it feel by 
means of an action for libel. Now’ (this with a light touch of 
scorn), ‘is it worth my while to bring one?’ __. t 

It was an admirable piece of acting. You would have. said 
this man was of iron; utterly impervious to the whips and stings 
of which he spoke. 

‘Well, it is not the insult that moves me so. much, father,’ 
answered Raymond hesitatingly, ‘as what these blackguards have 
said about your behaviour to—that is, about what happened at 
Dhulang. Everybody knows, who knows anything about ‘it, how 
loyally you stuck by your friend.. And these innuendoes are 
abominable. Have you any personal enemy, do you think, who, 
knowing something of what you did, endeavours thus cruelly to 
misrepresent it ?’ 

It took Ralph Pennicuick ‘all he knew,’ as he would: ‘have 
himself phrased it, to keep his colour here, and to. prevent his 
hands from trembling. It was horrible to think that the very 
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idea which had haunted him since that nomination day at Slow- 
combe should have occurred thus naturally to his son. 

‘ Enemies, my lad !—why, of course I haveenemies. The man 
must be a cipher indeed who has not made such.’ 

* But did you make one in China?’ 

Pennicuick’s mind reverted to Fu-chow, and he gave a ghastly 
smile. He had certainly nothing to fear from that obscure bar- 
barian, though he would even yet have liked to cut. his pigtail off 
and his head with it. 

‘The whole Chinese race are my enemies,’ said he quietly, * but 
I have no quarrel with anyone in particular.’ 

‘I of course refer to some European ; and one who has com- 
munications with this country.’ 

‘I know of no such foe, my lad, said Pennicuick thought- 
fully. 

‘Well, there is some malicious scoundrel at work in this 
matter, sir, I feel confident: and fortunately we can dispose of his 
slanders. Milburn, who accompanied you when you returned to 
Dhulang, will, I am sure, write to the papers 

‘ Not a word,’ interrupted the other violently; ¢ I will not have 
a syllable written upon the subject. Pray permit me to manage 
my own affairs, sir. His face was pale with passion, but he con- 
trolled himself. ‘ Come, my lad, let us go to breakfast.’ 

On the table, duly spread for that meal, was a large heap of 
letters. ‘Ah, this is what comes of being an M.P.! I have no 
doubt everybody is wanting everything. He ran his eye over the 
addresses. ‘Yes: I thought so; strangers every one of them. 
They want churches endowed, chapels built, the Liberal cause 
supported—that is to say, from 5/. to 50/.—every one of them. I 
wish they may get it.’ 

‘I know that handwriting,’ observed Raymond, pointing to one 
of these communications, ‘and I will promise you it is not a begging 
letter. It is from Mr. Wardlaw.’ 

‘Wardlaw? What on earth should he be writing to me 
about ?’ 

He opened the letter, and, having rapidly scanned the contents, 
threw it down with an execration. 

‘I hope there is nothing the matter, sir, said Raymond, who 
feared there might be some evil news from Sandybeach. He did 
not love Nelly the less because he had lost her. 

The elder Pennicuick in his selfish egotism forgot the cause 
which had aroused his son’s anxiety. 

‘Matter? There, you may read it for yourself if you like. 
It is monstrous—it is infamous, that I am to be persecuted by 
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every human being upon this infernal subject.’ And he threw the 
open letter across the table. 
Raymond read as follows :— 


Drak Sir,—The interest which you have so strongly manifested in Miss 
Ellen Conway must be my excuse for addressing you concerning a matter that 
affects her nearly. She has, to our great distress, suddenly resolved upon 
leaving our roof—or rather the house that has for the last few months represented 
it—and on maintaining herself, in London, on her own slender resources and the 
small pecuniary aid which her pencil may afford her, The reason of this I need 
not go into; she is quite determined upon the subject, and will no doubt carry 
out her intention. It is in vain that we have besought her to accept, even for 
the present, such assistance from us as would at least put her above the neces- 
sity of practising what I fear must be called sordid economies.. She will take 
nothing, she says, but what she earns or to which she hasa right. The poor 
soul, though (as my wife says, who loves her like her own child) she deserves 
everything , has a right, as far as we know, to nothing. Still, it strikes us both 
that there is a course by which she may be benefited through your means, 
though, as I understand, she has refused to do so at your expense. I had the 
pleasure of reading the telegram to-day which announced your return for Slow- 
combe. Now, it is certain that a Member of the House of Commons can call 
attention to anything that has been done amiss far better than any private indi- 
vidual, and I venture to suggest therefore that you will press upon the Ministry, 
of which it seems you are a supporter, the propriety of doing something for 
Miss Conway in the way of pension. Her father, it is true, was not killed while 
on military service, and it was even urged, I believe, when the matter was 
before mooted, that he was put to death for a grave offence which insulted the 
whole Chinese nation through their religion, and, in short, admitted of no pallia- 
tion, far less of recompense. You, however, will be in a position to state the 
facts of the case, which, from poor Nelly’s own account of her father’s character, 
I can scarcely believe are in accordance with these statements. You have 
already shown your willingness to assist this dear good girl with your purse ; 
I am sure, therefore, you will not refuse—since that sort of private aid is dis- 
tasteful to her—to give your voice to the advocacy of her claims in Parliament. 
No one so well knows as you do what actually occurred at Dhulang, and, as the 
nearest friend of her father, you are certainly the fittest man to undertake her 
cause, The dear girl has made up her mind to go to her old lodgings in Gower 
Street, the landlady of which is a kind motherly sort of woman, she says, and 
where, it seems, there is a room suitable for a studio. Her first step will be to 
provide herself with some suitable drawing-master—so that she will have to 
educate as well as to clothe and feed herself upon what is, in fact, a mere 
pittance. The urgency of the case will therefore, I am sure, excuse my ad- 


- dressing you upon the matter. 
I am, dear sir, 


Yours truly, 
JOHN WARDLAW. 


‘Now, what do you think of that?’ said Ralph Pennicuick 
peevishly. ‘ You know this fellow well ; J don’t—at least, scarcely 
to nod to; and yet he writes to dictate to me what I am to do as 
soon as I take my seat in Parliament. I call it a most infernal 
liberty. As to Miss Nelly, I have not a word to say against her.’ 
So furious was his mood, that he now remembered for the first time 
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that there, had. been a love affair between the two young people. 
* But I put it to you, Raymond ; if you were in my place, would you 
not think it deuced hard ?’ : 

* However hard it was, father, I should take care that no effort 
of mine was wanting, were | you, to urge my dead friend’s 
daughter’s claim, as Mr, ‘Wardlaw suggests. She, unhappily, 
refuses aid from those who would think it’an honour and a pleasure 
to help her, and therefore there is no resource for her but a public 
grant. It is plain she will be in penury, if not in absolute 
want——’ 

*That’s her own fault, sir,” broke in the other petulantly. 

She is too proud to take anybody’s money, though, as you are 
a witness, I have offered her enough and to spare. Her view— 
quite contrary to that entertained by those who won’t go into the 
workhouse—is that it is less humiliating to become a pensioner of 
the State.’ 

‘I don’t see that that is her view at all, sir. Mr. Wardlaw 
takes it for granted that it is so, and that is all we know about it.’ 

‘Very true; a very just remark, Raymond,’ observed the other 
approvingly, * We have no evidence that the young lady herself 
had any hand in this singular—this most unjustitiable—application. 
She may not even approve of it.’ 

‘ Very likely, sir; indeed, 1 feel confident that she is ignorant 
of Mr. Wardlaw’s having written to you; and I think it only too 
likely that she would have scruples about making capital (as it 
may seem to her) out of her poor father’s murder. I can easily 
imagine her shrinking from the public disclosures it would be ne- 
cessary to make regarding the catastrophe itself.’ 

‘And very right too, put in the elder Pennicuick. ‘ Such 
feelings do her honour, and I would be the last man to wound 
them. Moreover, I will credit her with appreciating the great 
inconvenience that the course proposed would entail on me. Why, 
sir, I should have to demand of the Prime Minister a night all to 
myself to bring the matter before Parliament. Among the “ notices 
of motion” you would see, “ Ralph Pennicuick, to ask the Govern- 
ment why a pension has not been conferred on the orphan daughter 
of the late Captain Arthur Conway, put to death in March last by 
order of the Imperial Government of China,” &c., &c. I shall be 
looked upon like one of those melancholy bores who insist upon 
having their say concerning the Begum of Badrapore and her 
hereditary claim of seven millions of rupees, and other horrid 
Indian matters, It would be making me supremely ridiculous, 
and be unspeakably distressing into the bargain.. You must see 
that yourself,’ 
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‘It would be distressing, of course, sir, and doubtless disagree- 

able. in many, ways,’ answered Raymond gravely; ‘ but if you ask 
my opinion, and supposing the young lady is in favour of the 
application being made, it seems to me you have no option but to 
undertake it. Consider, sir, the position of this orphan girl in 
London, alone and unfriended, endeavouring to earn a scanty pit- 
tance by her pencil, while you, the nearest friend of her dead 
father, prosperous and in good position, do not stir a finger to help 
her. I am sorry to distress you, sir, but, believe me, I speak on 
your own account as much as upon hers ; would not such a state of 
things, I say, give grounds, and apparently solid ones, for accusa- 
tions which are now, thank Heaven, baseless and contemptible, 
but which in that case I, for my part, should blush to read ?’ 
‘ (The expression of Ralph Pennicuick’s face, who, at the com- 
mencement of this impassioned speech, had stared at his son with 
angry eyes, had wholly altered during its progress. It had worn 
such a look of mute appeal when Raymond painted Nelly’s 
wretched condition, that you would have thought the description 
of it had pierced his listener’s very heart (as indeed it did); and 
now, When Raymond spoke of what his own feelings would be 
if his father should refuse to urge Nelly’s plea, should she herself 
desire it, it changed again to an expression of patient but pained 
submission. 

“You are too impe tuous, Raymond—far too impetuous, and 
you take advantage of my—what is the word ?—yes, my failing 
health. But if the girl wishes it—-mind that, if she really wishes it 
—and if you think it my duty, and if I am equal to it—you'll just 
write to Wardlaw for me and say that—if I am equal to it—the 
thing shall be done.—Now I think,’ here his tones assumed their old 
petulance, ‘ you have done me enough of mischief for one morning, 
and—oh, I have no doubt you didn’t mean to kill me, but when 
one is out of health one doesn’t want to be pulled down still lower 
by. bad news and—and-—disagreeable talk. , And if you will kindly 
ring the bell, Raymond, Hatton will show you out.’ 

It was quite true that. the young. man’s visit had done his 
father harm, When his son had left thé room Ralph Pennicuick 
fell back in his chair as a dying man lies, at length, from sheer 
feebleness. 

© They will kill me amongst them,’ he murmured. ‘I could 
never stand it—that speech in the House of Commons about him. 
It would be one lie from first to last. Alone and unfriended—a 
scanty pittance—and his daughter. It is frightful every way.’ 
His face was so ghastly that, as he pulled out a drawer in the 
breakfast-table and produced a bottle, a looker-on would have said, 
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‘ Why, this man is going to put an end to his life.” It was, how- 
ever, only some brandy, which he poured from the bottle into his 
cup of coffee, and drank with a trembling hand. 


Cuarpter XL. 


A FRIEND IN NEED, 


Grikr, it is said, does not always disincline ladies to love; 
indeed, there is a famous classical story—I am not classical myself, 
only devout, and I have read it as it appears in Jeremy Taylor— 
of a widow who, even while weeping over her kusband’s tomb, 
became filled with the tender passion for somebody else ; and at all 
events, grief forbids mere flirtation and makes matters serious. So, 
in Miss Ellen Conway’s case, though she never thought of Love, her 
very sorrows made her more accessible, as I have said, to one who 
it was easy for anyone else but herself to see had become her lover. 
To her the talk about her father and his fate was so incongruous 
with any notion of ‘being courted,’ that it did not oceur to her 
that she was undergoing that operation; but Mr, Herbert Milburn 
was not for his part so overcome with melancholy but that he could 
think of other things than the Tomb—such as the Altar. Another 
thing, too, conduced to the young people being ‘thrown together’ 
more than would otherwise have been the case, namely, Miss 
Milburn’s opposition. By Nelly it was simply disregarded ; but 
‘dear Herbert’ resented it exceedingly, and redoubled his atten- 
tions to his fair enslaver in consequence. 

After a few weeks he was summoned to London again on 
business for a day or two, and then it was for the first time that 
Nelly felt—through her sense of loss—how agreeable a companicn 
he had been to her. If her mere affection for each had been weighed, 
it would probably have been found that she liked Mrs. Wardlaw 
much the better of the two; but then Milburn could sympathise 
with her, while her kind hostess could only pity and pet her. The 
young rogue affected to encourage her views of independence and 
artistic toil—though in his heart he intended to knock all such 
projects on the head by marrying her—while Mrs. Wardlaw utterly 
scoffed at them. ‘She had no patience with such nonsense,’ she said. 
* What did Heaven send us friends for but to make use of them!’ 

There was a certain generous scorn about her, which I venture 
to think was as fine in its way as those Spartan precepts about 
living on a crust of one’s own winning which Nelly preached, and 
indeed burnt to practise. She was getting convinced that her 
skill with her pencil was retrograding rather than improving, and 
that she must place herself under professional guidance. 
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In vain} Mr. Herbert Milburn{had recommended himself as a 
competent teacher. ‘You draw no better than I do, sir, nor yet 
so well,’ she had replied, which was quite true, as he laughingly 
acknowledged. Now that he was gone she missed his laugh, his 
gentle, earnest talk, and perhaps (though she would not have 
called it by that name) even his devotion. 

More thoughtful than usual, but with her thoughts fixed on 
her future, not her past, she took her solitary way one afternoon 
along the shore. Some fancy—or it might be a disinclination to 
choose the favourite route that had so often been enlivened by his 
companionship-—-made her seek the southern bay, where the pro- 
jecting cliffs were steep and high, and the beach level and sandy 
without a stone. As she crossed the jetty she passed an artist at 
his work; his colour-box was on the stone step, and she inadver- 
tently struck it with her foot. ‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

‘Nay, it was my fault, not yours,’ said he. 

The words were commonplace, but the voice attracted her by its 
exceeding gentleness. He was an old man—or rather looked like 
a man prematurely old; his brown hair and beard were plentifully 
streaked with grey, and his face was sharp and worn—as though it 
had been held to the grindstone by harsh Fate. His eyes, deep 
sunk in their sockets, flamed at her with an expression such as she 
had seen the hungry wear in sight of food exposed in shops, and 
which would have frightened her but for the softness of his speedchi. 
If the poor man looked mad—and that idea did strike her—he 
certainly looked harmless. He was long past the time of life at 
which landscape painters are seen sitting about in the late autumn, 
even at Sandybeach, and, judged by his attire, was far from pro- 
sperous. Perhaps at his age, thought she, it might come to pass 
she might have met with the same ill-success, and wear as despair- 
ing looks as he did. 

He had risen as she passed, but sat down at once again very 
hastily: his shrunken limbs trembled excessively and seemed 
unable to support him. Nelly felt sorry for him, but her own 
sorrow presently monopolised her mind, and she forgot all about 
him; she forgot, too, the time, the place, and the warnings she had 
received not to linger in Blackness Bay during the spring tides. 
She was walking to and fro on the dry firm sand when suddenly 
she looked up and saw the two arms of the bay already projecting 
far into the sea, and the stern face of the sheer cliff cutting off her 
escape to landward. The wind was blowing fresh, and from the 
south, that is towards Sandybeach, but she felt that she was too far 
from the village for a cry for help to reach it. Still she knew that 

was her only chance, for though there were ships in sight they were 
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miles and miles away, and she could scafcely have been seen from 
them had she stood on the cliff against ;the sky instead of on the 
shore’ with the dark ‘cliff behind;‘’her,- which must’ have’ seemed 
almost one with her black dress. ; Her mind, always alive to ‘ colour,’ 
s2ized on this fact almost as soon as it re the ae peril of 
her situation. riedpy! 

' In all probability she was Setaned pe die. ' Before. the sunset 
came and painted yonder ocean with its gorgeous hues, she would 
be lying beneath it. She was too young for this awful thought not 
to affect her exceedingly. Now that Death was so near she no 
longer yearned for it as she had seemed to do of late, but would 
have very willingly escaped it. She had no fears of the superstitious 
kind, but, strange to say, the idea that she was about to meet her 
parents, which hitherto had been so familiar to her, did not now 
occur to her. Her thoughts, after the first few moments of physical 
fear, wandered back instead of forward—to her childhood ; the 
enclosed space—narrowing with such frightful speed—in which she 
found herself, reminded her of some familiar scene in which 
Raymond and she had been placed during a visit to some other 
point of the coast, and which they had.‘ made believe’ to be in a 
similar danger. The cliffs in that case had been easily accessible, 
but it had been the children’s fancy to suppose it otherwise. 
* Now,’ said Raymond, who was for ever reading books of peril and 
adventure, ‘we must cry “ Help,” because that word goes far; and 
the way to cry it is this: turn your back ‘to the. wind, and 
hollow your two hands—so—and then shout.’.. Every word of good 
advice is a seed that depends upon the soil on which it falls for 
life, and on occasion for development. _Raymond’s words seemed 
to fall upon her ear exactly as they;had done half a score of years 
ago, and she put both her little hands together (firm they were 
as the fluted capital of a pillar), and shouted ‘ Help, help!’ to the 
eager wind. It sped upon its course carrying this plaintive music 
with it, round the southern arm ‘of the bay, till the sound grew 
faint and was left for dead upon the jetty... 

Its last breath, however, caused the‘ old artist, who was still 
sitting on the same step, to start up and listen., It would not have 
been so had he been attending to his work :. but neither pencil nor 
brush had he touched since Nelly went by-him two hours ago. 
He had been staring out to sea,,and frowning and muttering to 
himself, and at times giving a great sigh and shutting his eyes, as 
though nothing was worth looking at: when presently over his 
face would steal a gentle smile,. and the tears would fall two by 
two, without a sound. 

He might not, as Nelly suspected, have had all his five senses 
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about him,’ but: lie had certainly the sense of. hearing ; ; for, faint as 
it was, he had catight that inarticulate ‘cry: ‘ It might have béen 
the whimper of a’ sea-bird for allithat he could gather from it,/but 
it had beén’ sufficient’ to arouse‘ his-earnest attention. ‘He too, like 
Raymond, had read books of travel and adventure, or had perhaps, 
in visiting’ savage lands himself, had occasion to praetise shifts and 
expedients, for he turned the curled brim‘of his. wide-awake into 
the shape of what is called a coal-scuttle | bonnet, and under that 
improvised sounding-board looked all ear.’ fide cr 
Again the piteous sound caine’ wailing round: the point, and 
died like a ghost on the same spot, as it had died before;! but 
this time, because he had been waiting for it, he recognised it for 
what it was. ” 
He started to his feet, and hurried down the sea-worn slippery 
steps of the jetty as well as his weak limbs would permit; when 
in motion you could see clearly how feeble and shattered -was* his 
frame. ‘ Indeed, since walking was such a toil to him, he had come 
even the short distance frorn Sandybeach in a boat, which lay 
moored close by. . 
He scrambled itito this, and seized the oars with trembling 
hands. ‘The wind was dead against him, and his arms were weak, 
but the will, as you could readin his glittering eyes, was! strong 
within him, and in his first few strokes you saw that ‘he was 
familiar with the oar. He had an oarsman’s intelligence, too, for 
he urged the boat up to the promontory and then along under its 
lee, instead of making straight for its head. The rounding this 
against wind and tide was his difficulty, and it strained all his 
powers. The sweat came out upon his forehead, and his lungs 
laboured with his labouring arms, and for minutes—that seemed 
to him years—the issue hung in doubt, but at last he conquered 
and reachéd the comparatively smooth water. of the bay beyond. 
At- the edge of its semicircle, on a mere ridge of sand, which 
in a quarter of an hour would be sea, stood Nelly, with one hand 
fluttering’a handkerchief, with the other shading her eyes as she 
gazed on the coming succour; directly she had caught sight of the 
black stem of the boat she had ceased to call for help. She felt 
sure that help was coming—if it could. 'The ridge of sand -had 
contracted to a riband when the boat reached her, but she stepped 
into it dryshod. She was about to pour forth her thanks to her 
deliverer, but he put his finger to his lips; his face was wet, but, 
notwithstanding his exertions, without a trace of colour; and his 
breath came ‘in! great gasps. ‘ Great heaven!’ said she, ‘you are 
killing.yourself for my sake. I am strong—I:can row; give me 
the oars.’ avid 
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He muttered a faint protest, but she took them from his hand, 
and he tottered to the stern and sat down. The boat drew away 
from shore like an arrow, urged by her long steady strokes and by 
the favouring wind. She had learned how to use the oars from 
Raymond-—the second accomplishment of his teaching which had 
stood her in good stead that day. Her companion’s eyes regarded 
her with the same hungry look as before, but it no longer startled 
her. 

When they had rounded the point, and found themselves under 
its protection, she ceased rowing. ‘ I owe you my life, sir,’ said she 
simply. He bowed his head without speaking; but those flaming 
eyes began to soften, till the flame was quenched; he was 
weeping. 

‘IT am ill.and old, said he, with a pained look ; ‘ pray excuse 
my weakness.’ 

‘It is your kindness, not your weakness. What am I to you, 
that you should have exerted yourself so nobly for my sake! How 
thankful I am that you are not a poor sailor, but a gentleman.’ 

‘ Why so?’ he asked. 

‘Because you will need no recompense but the satisfaction of 
having done a generous action; if it were otherwise, and I gave 
you all I had, it would be but a small guerdon for so great a 
service.’ 

‘You are poor, then ?’ said he sharply. 

‘Yes, quite poor. I am—or rather some day I hope to be— 
an artist like yourself, only with me it will be working for bread.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

It was but a monosyllable, but it was full of significance ; it 
was pitiful, but it had also a sort of fierceness in it. It was 
evident to her that this poor man was eccentric, to say the least of 
it; but her gratitude was due to him even if he were a madman, 
‘ Let me know the name of my deliverer,’ said she earnestly. 

‘Pearson, he answered; ‘but you need not make so much of 
the matter; I heard you cry for help, and rowed across yonder. 
It took me half-an-hour, it is true; a few years ago it would have 
taken me but five minutes.’ 

‘You have been ill, then ?’ 

‘Yes, I was taken ill abroad; I am reduced to this;’ he held 
out his skinny hand against the sun, which almost shone through it. 
‘ Let us talk on a worthier subject—yourself. Who are you ?’ 

¢ My name is Ellen Conway: I am an orphan, but I am staying 
here for. the present with some kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw. 
You must come and receive their thanks, for they value her you 
have saved far beyond her merits.’ 
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‘ They are good friends to you, then?’ 
‘No one had ever better.’ 

‘ And rich ?’ 

‘ Yes, they are very well off.’ 

‘Rich and good friends, and yet you are poor, you say. I do 
not understand that; sort of friendship.’ 

‘Oh, it is not their fault ; I could live with them all my life, I 
believe, if I were so minded; but I prefer to be independent.’ 

‘And you have a talent with the pencil ?’ 

‘I sometimes think I have; at all events, I take a great plea- 
sure init. Perhaps it is hereditary, for my dear father did the 
like.’ 

‘ He was an artist, then ?’ 


* No, a soldier.’ 

Her companion nodded and leant back in the stern with a 
weary air. Nelly took to her oars again, and in a few strokes 
brought the boat beside the jetty. 

‘ You are staying at the hotel, I believe, Miss Conway ?’ 

‘Yes, I hope you will call, sir, or permit my friend Mrs. 
Wardlaw to call on you: I should be very sorry to lose sight of 
one to whom I owe so much.’ 

‘My lodgings are not good enough to receive ladies in,’ he - 
answered simply ; ‘ but I will certainly call at the hotel.’ 

Nelly held out her hand; he took it and carried it rapidly to 
his lips, which startled her a little. 

Concealing her alarm, however, she wished him ‘ good-day’ 
with a grateful smile, and walked quickly home. 

Her adventure was commonplace enough, and would have 
been so even if it had ended fatally ; but he who had shared it 
with her was certainly not a common character. It was difficult 
to guess his age, but she put it at about fifty-five; that he was ill 
and poor seemed certain; also that he was eccentric to an extreme 
degree: but she felt that he was a gentleman and had a good 


heart. 
‘To be continued.) 
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_ Some Superstitions of the auch. 
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_ «KESMET tekmil olahjgak !’ (Fate must be presently fulfilled.) 


“Eumrunt bitirmali !’ (The destiny of life must be accomplished.) 
In other words, ‘ You cannot change the coming Future any moré 
than you can undo the:acted Past.’ This false axiom is un- 
doubtedly the article of popular belief the most widely accepted 
amongst the Turks, and is the one par excellence held in all sim- 
plicity and sincerity by every individual man, wamean, —- child, 
in the nation, almost without exception. Y f 

‘ Yazmish!’ (It is written.) ‘It is ordered for us’ is an in- 
stinct and confession natural to a people each one of whom knows 
what it is to be subject to the absolute and capricious will of 
another ; first, in childhood, when the power and authority of the 
parent are supreme; next, it may be, in the self-abnegation of a 
slave before master or mistress; afterwards, in the abject subjec- 
tion of the prisoner-wife to her husband ; or, in the case of a man, 
in the cringing of the dependent before his patron—of the Effendi 
or Bey before the rich Pacha—of the Pacha sans portefewille 
before the Heads of Departments —of the high government officials 
before the Grand Vizier—of the Sadrazam before the Padishah. 

And the Sultan himself? . He is supposed to bow in utter 
nothingness before an absolute Will, or a vague Fate, to which his 
personality is as stubble before the wind. 

‘Padishah buyuk deitl mé?’ (Is not the Sultan great?) 
Aman, Allah Soultanieh dan daher buyuk dir !—hepseh dan 
daher buyuk dir!’ (But, God is greater than the Sultan—He is 
greater than all!) Such are the terms in which the Turks will 
try to lead one to conceive something of the greatness of their 
ruler, yet of even his subjection to a higher will. It is a hint to 
see as they see, and is intended to induce an involved mental pro- 
cess resulting in a conviction that the Padishah has boundless 
power, so rarely does anything occur to check the will of the ab- 
solute Ruler of Turkey. 

Abdul Aziz had followed the bent of his own whim when he 
decided to visit the lands of the Ghiaours. The result was that 
in the West he basked for a time in the smile of general ap- 
probation, whilst, in the East, the sun of his popularity began to 
decline from the time of his return there in 1867; and, as it went 
down, a stealthy, lengthening shadow falling from the upraised 
and warning finger of Fate crept towards him whom it was at last 
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to blot for ever out of sight. ‘ Kesmet’ hath to be fulfilled. 
Abdul Aziz was a doomed man! 

The doom was believed in, and it was looked for. Arumour— 
whispered beneath the breath and carefully kept from the hearing 
of Europeans—had gone abroad amongst some of the more ex- 
clusive Mussulmans of Stamboul, that ‘ kesmet’ menaced Abdul 
Aziz with some great but undefined danger, and that the year 
1289 of the Mussulman Era would be one fraught with great peril 
to the Sultan. 

(How strangely those forebodings foreshadowed events to 
come !) 

That year began in the spring of 1872. Its commencement 
was looked forward to with stifled apprehensions. How could the 
threatened danger be averted? The ‘ Wise Men,’ it was said, had 
suggested one way of escape, and that was to avoid all mention of 
the fatal year—to let the lips of the Faithful remain closed on the 
dreaded date; to decree, in fact, that 1288 should be counted 
twice over and serve to designate two consecutive years, the latter 
of which was the real 1289, whose course of existence was to be 
thus tacitly ignored. Some went so far as to state that an Im- 
perial decree would suppress the obnoxious date in all official docu- 
ments purely Turkish. Others affirmed that the same mandate 
would reduce the number of those twelve unfortunate months to 
nine only, by making each to consist of forty instead of thirty 
days. As the lengthening of the month could not be accounted 
for by the superstitious dread of the fatal year having called forth 
a wish to hasten it to its end, it was affirmed by the discontented 
that the change was designed in order to lessen the total amount 
of ‘ailik’ (monthly pay) due to government underlings, zaptiehs, 
soldiers, sailors, and others, who would thus receive payment only 
nine times where they should have received it twelve times. 
Whether this ingenious device was, or was not, carried out I could 
not learn, the Sublime Porte usually being in arrears as to its 
reckonings with those in its pay. 

But the lower orders in Turkey are remarkably patient in bear- 
ing the privations which the exactions of their rulers impose on 
them. About this time the poorer Mussulmans of Stamboul were 
looking on with unabated admiration at a fine new mosque, in 
process of construction, which was being built at the expense of 
the Validé Soultan, who desired it might be named after herself, 
and designed it to serve hereafter as her place of burial. Day 
after day the beautiful structure of white hewn stone grew up; 
no noise of chisel or hammer was heard on the spot; the blocks 
were brought ready hewn and graved to be set up immediately in 
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their place. For, bigoted as the Validé was, it was yet necessary 
to employ ‘ Ghiaour’ artisans to fashion and ornament the coping 
stones destined to adorn the outer walls of the building. In all 
probability, her ‘ kaiah’ (steward) did not think it imperative to 
inform his Imperial mistress that the work was done by other than 
Mussulman hands. Very probably the fact. was concealed quite as 
carefully from the rabble of the Turkish quarter, who looked on 
with uninquiring eyes, thinking chiefly of the day of the opening, 
when there would be an illumination, and a certain largesse would 
be distributed amongst the very poor by the bounty of the Sul- 
tanas. 

The day of the ‘ consecration’ was at last fixed for April the 5th. 
The Validé——who usually occupied a suite of apartments in the 
palace where her son might happen to be residing—drove in all 
the pomp of a gilt state carriage from Dolma Baghtché, on the 
European bank of the Bosphorus, through Galata, the merchant 
quarter, across the bridge over the Golden Horn, and so down into 
Stamboul, to open the Mosque in person. The Sultan himself was 
not present, but his son, the youthful prince, Youssouff Izzedin 
(having a carriage all to himself), headed the procession. This 
included all the Sultanas (princesses by birth), and the Kadens 
(chief ladies of the Sultan) belonging to the various seraglios. 
These members of the Imperial household, on alighting at the 
chief entrance, had to step over the still flowing blood of sheep 
slain in sacrifice, no new building being taken into use without this 
ceremony, which is supposed to be powerful to expel the shaitans, 
or evil spirits, who are believed to lurk in all unoccupied dwellings. 
Special prayers were then offered within the building, whilst the 
carcases of the sheep were distributed to the poor outside.: It is 
to be presumed that the safety of the Sultan was besought on this 
occasion with unusual fervour ; and perhaps the opening ceremony 
had been timed with a view to counteracting the evil influences 
of 1289. 

The Sultan himself, after his return from Western Europe, 
seems to have resorted to a popular Turkish device for prolonging 
his daysin safety. It is currently believed that ‘ kesmet’ respects 
the life of a man who is carrying on the good work of house-building ; 
so far, at least, as to spare him till the construction is completed. 
Now, Abdul Aziz was not merely indulging his fancy for having yet 
another palace when he decided on raising a new and beautiful one 
at Tchiraghan, and on throwing out a wing to it that should be a 
miniature imitation of the Crystal Palace he had seen in England. 

Although the Sultan showed considerable interest in the building, 
it was not hastened on as one might have expected it would be to 
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please a sovereign impatient to behold the realisation of his idea. 
On the contrary, the work seemed rather to be constantly retarded 
on any trifling pretext. One day, when his Serene Majesty was 
being driven into the ‘Crystal Palace’ part of the slowly pro- 
gressing palace, one of the wheels of his carriage jolted roughly 
over the projecting end of an iron girder that happened to be 
thrown on one side. This slight accident was taken as an omen. 
The pretty, light structure at once lost its charm for the Sultan: 
it was no longer pleasant in his eyes, since he had thus been rudely 
warned that the building would not be for his good. Disappointment, 
some said, caused the Sultan to give way to a burst of anger; and 
then and there the inexorable order was given that that part of the 
new building was to be taken down, and the design changed. 

The needless expense of a few millions of piastres was disre- 
garded, and the order was carried into effect; and the palace of 
Techiraghan, with its light fagade and shafts of many-coloured 
marbles, and imitation Crystal Palace limonlik (or greenhouse), 
must have cost a fabulous sum. Every care was lavished on its 
construction, since it was intended to be the one monument and 
memento of the reign of Abdul Aziz, in the same way as the Palace 
of Dolma Baghtché was of that of his predecessor, Abdul Medjid. 
If each succeeding Sultan designs to build on a like scale, the 
people of Turkey need be rich indeed to bear the burden. It is 
said that in the capital and its vicinity the present Padishah owns 
a dozen palaces more or less sumptuous ! 

But all Turks who can by any means afford it, when they begin 
to get into years, engage in building a new house, under the influence 
of the superstition to which I have alluded. I remember the case 
of one rich pacha who built, first, a tchiflik or farm ; then added to 
a country house he possessed inland; then ran up a spacious garden 
kiosk on the hills above the Bosphorus; afterwards built a large 
new house in the centre of the hareem buildings in town ; later, 
added a new wing to his seaside house ; next built a fine large sea- 
bath (itself a miniature kiosk); and afterwards pulled down the 
original yali (the house by the sea)—by no means an old building 
—and reconstructed it on a larger scale: all this in the space of 
barely five years! (About, three years later he died.) 

Adela Soultan, the sister of Abdul Aziz, had the courage to 
undertake and accomplish the completion of a palace which had 
been a failure in warding off death from the person who began 
building it. The untimely death in this case was considered such 
an untoward event, that for years the skeleton building remained a 
prominent and melancholy object—a dark, unroofed shell of hollow 
masonry blinking downironically from staring, unglazed casements— 
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a hideous, incomplete ruin crowning one of the most picturesque 
sites, the tiny, sloping promontory that juts out from the Asiatic 
coast between Candilli and Vanikieuy, a little on the Constantinople 
side of the two Hissahs, or ‘ middle’ villages, as the name imports ; 
Anatoli (Asiatic) Hissah on the one bank, and Roumeli (European) 
Hissah on the other, each marked by its old round Genoese castle, 
showing in sober grey repose as the ‘half-way house’ on either 
coast of the winding, azure sea-way. 

A similar shell of dark red brick masonry, standing close to the 
sea, its base almost washed by the waves, begun by some member 
of the Imperial family, and left incomplete at his unlooked-for 
death, used for years to disfigure the European shore nearer the 
capital; but it, too, was taken in hand at last by some enter- 
prising ‘ builder, and transfigured to a fair seeming. These 
and other such blots on the fair landscape about the Bos- 
phorus were pointed out to me as evidence of the double super- 
stition to which I have referred—namely, first, that a man’s life is 
spared so long as he is engaged in building ; but, secondly, should 
he die before the work has grown to completion, this of itself is 
a sign that such a work is ‘ unlucky,’ or displeasing to God, and 
harmful to anyone who should venture to go on building it without 
first duly reckoning with the Unseen Powers. 

At all events, as I said, no new house is ever taken into 
occupation without a sacrifice being offered at the door, the 
future inmates passing over the blood of the yet palpitating 
victim as they step upon the threshold; and the ceremony is 
designed to dislodge those evil genii—gins, imps, or mischievous 
spirits—whom they designate shaitans, affreets, or ghouls, which 
are supposed to people the air and infest all hollow spaces and 
unused, empty dwellings, possessing an increased power for evil in 
darkness. The «ffreet is a mere mischievous sprite; the shaitan, 
or satan, is an evil spirit bent on doing one bodily harm ; while the 
ghoul is a vampire that preys upon human dead bodies, and 
carries off the living watcher if resisted. ; 

To those who take up this paper my recital will be merely a 
matter of amusement for an idle half-hour, and even the element 
of novelty may be wanting from the fact that they have read very 
much the same assertions elsewhere. But as I am not writing 
with the mere desire to amuse or interest, I wish my readers to 
realise the tyranny of mind and soul which such superstitions 
bring with them. We must observe the evil close to us, strangely 
changing the ordinary characteristics of those we meet with in every- 
day life, before we can conceive what its shadow indicates, or in 
any wise estimate the depth of mental darkness that has fallen 
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upon the drowsy, dreaming woman of the East—like a pall 
covering the prone and lifeless figure of stifled Truth. 

Life, that should be so bright and fair, is cankered by un- 
founded fears—fears which become enormous powers for evil in 
the hands of the unscrupulous. As an illustration of this I will 
narrate an incident that befell a very handsome slave girl whom 
I shall call Gumuschleh Calpha(the Silver Slave). This girl was 
for a year or more a resident in the same household as myself, and 
I therefore knew her well. She was about nineteen at the time, 
just perfect in timid maidenly grace verging into fair woman- 
hood. She had been fortunate hitherto in having fallen into the 
hands of a kind mistress, who had reared her with wise and 
tender care. Her type, seldom met with, indicated noble birth, 
her descent being probably from a mixture of Georgian and 
Abhassian races. ‘Tal! and symmetrical, with a neck like a 
column of alabaster; a finely-formed oval face; features square- 
cut, but yet showing sweetness as well as firmness; a grand 
forehead, and straight brows over thoughtful hazel-grey eyes ;—in 
all but her softened bearing and soft tinting she would have 
made a splendid model for Cleopatra at her best. For Gumuschleh 
Calpha had a gentle, demure dignity all her own, which ensured 
her being treated with a certain deference. And the con- 
sideration lasted whilst her mistress lived to protect her. But, 
unfortunately, by the death of her protectress she fell at length 
to the inheritance of the husband of that one friend. 

Her new master had scarcely had time to pass in review his 
recently acquired property in slaves, when a surviving wife man- 
aged to take the girl on a visit to our household as her own 
attendant, leaving her there on some slight pretext of illness. 
The girl was shy, and slow to choose a friend and confidante 
amongst the strange calphas (upper slaves). This left her 
much alone, and threw her on her own resources in any difficulty. 

Now, one great: ordeal in that household was the finding one’s 
way about at the dead of night between the different portions of 
the rambling building that composed the two distinct hareems, 
divided by a garden with towering fir-trees and a central fountain. 
A long, hollow-sounding passage, covered in with zinc roofing and 
boarded up at one side, ran all along by the high stone wall of 
this garden. A dim lantern lighted it. Whenever the kanwms 
(ladies) passed through it, they went preceded by eunuchs 
carrying huge lanterns, and their slaves in waiting followed close 
behind. No one would have ventured to go alone by that 
dangerous way for fear of the lurking affreets and shaitans. The 
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halaiks (under-slaves) always went through it two and two when 
sent on a message, except in the case of Gumuschleh Calpha ; she 
had no friend, and must find her way alone. 

One evening she had been kept late on duty, and about mid- 
night was ordered to fetch some wraps from her mistress’s room. 
This necessitated her going alone along the dreaded passage. She 
went without demur; but as she did not return within a reasonable 
time, other slaves were despatched to know what she was about. 
They found her in a swoon on the stone causeway. On coming to 
herself she declared that an affreet or shaitan hadjsuddenly come 
quite close to her, and had whispered fearful hissing words in her ear. 
Her terrors had so greatly excited her imagination that she fully 
believed this ; and the story was accepted as fact when, on rising 
next day, the news spread through the household that the calpha 
had become stone deaf—to our amazement and her own utter 
confusion and distress. 

Either the fright or the inability to hear so affected her speech 
that it became a mere mumbling, and was no longer intelligible, 
and the girl’s efforts to express to us what had alarmed her became 
painful in the extreme. She essayed to speak, but uttered only in 
deep, unnatural tones half-formed syllables of words; and by signs 
only could she make us understand that something had assailed 
her unexpectedly. 

As such deafness was a most serious defect, greatly impeding 
her usefulness, and depreciating her marketable value, her mistress 
tried every means of cure that was suggested. In the first place, 
fumigations of the house and every separate apartment were resorted 
to. In the next place, the girl herself was subjected to the healing 
influences of the wreathing incense-smoke whilst the censer was 
carried round her, and the sweet-scented white cloud wafted in 
her face and ears. Then the silver dish was placed on the ground, 
and her hands and arms were passed backwards and forwards in 
the fumes, and she was finally made to waik seven times across the 
sacred fire. 

As this did not effect a cure, a Khédja (a learned man) was 
called in to administer a text from the Koran. This he did by 
writing it on a slip of paper with gummy ink, afterwards washed off 
into water, which the girl was made to drink, the virtue of the holy 
words thuseommunicated to her being accounted an infallible charm. 

But as neither remedy produced any change, a Dervish was 
brought to read over her certain portions of the Koran by way of 
exorcism. These were, doubtless, numberless repetitions of the two 
last chapters, both of which have attributed to them great pre- 
servative and curative efficacy. 
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This being ‘likewise unavailing, the Munedj-djims, or Sooth- 
sayers, were consulted as to the cause of the seizure, as to the 
medicines to be tried, and charms to be exercised. The patient 
was taken to touch the relics of saints; amulets, consisting of 
texts written on parchment folded into little three-cornered packets 
and securely sewn up in canvas bags, were to be worn round the 
neck suspended to silken cords, like so many odd-looking eye- 
glasses. 

At last it became advisable to try change of scene, for Gumusch- 
leh Calpha had become painfully thin, pale, languid, and dejected. 
Her soft, hazel eyes turned beseechingly from one to the other of 
us, as though disclaiming any blame in the matter. I understood 
her look, since any sudden misfortune of the kind is frequently 
attributed by the Turks to the just and rapidly retributive anger 
of heaven for some disrespect shown to the Koran, or to bread, 
which is looked upon as holy (for which reason, if a piece is by 
chance let fall, it is instantly picked up, kissed respectfully, and 
carried to the forehead, as an acknowledgment that it is the sus- 
tenance of our earthly life). We tried to make the poor girl feel 
assured we had no such suspicion in her case, being careful not to 
appear to shrink from her touch ; but, on the contrary, offering to 
hold her hand, or caressing her soft, fawn-coloured hair. At times 
she would stretch out her hands to us, in a way pitiable to behold, 
for help we could not give! 

Whilst absent from us for change of air, she was, as I under- 
stood, watched over by the wives and daughters of a certain Mev- 
levih Dervish in their own hareem, and was the object of the 
special prayers of the holy man. After many weeks she was, not 
cured, but able to divine with surprising quickness, by a keen ob- 
servation of the motions of our lips, the approximate meaning of 
what was said to her. Her speech, too, was much less inarticulate 
than at first, so that she could now make herself partially under- 
stood. 

Was her mistress glad? I think not. The shafts of appre- 
hensive jealousy had once winged their way to her heart, and were 
yet rankling there. Why then, do you ask, did she take such 
immense pains to have her cured? One need be well versed indeed 
in the reflex motives of the human heart to give the answer! 

As to Gumuschleh Calpha, she had become changed in manner. 
She was now cold and cautious, but ever on the alert to please her 
mistress and give no cause for offence. If questioned about her 
illness, she would throw out her open palms in emphatic disclaimer, 
averring, overand over again, ‘Bir shai bilemum!’(I know nothing.) 
‘ Wallieh! Hitch bir shai bilemum!’ (I know nothing at all. 
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* Wallieh,’ pronounced with a strong emphasis upon the first syllable, 
seems to be equivalent to our asseveration ‘ Upon my honour !) 

Yet, later on, the girl did take into her confidence one friend, 
whispering low, and looking round her cautiously as she did so, 
Was it altogether the affreets? They certainly had frightened 
her when going along the passage, and she had fainted, but she 
was not deaf then. ‘That came afterwards. She had lain down 
in her bed, on the floor of the long, dim, curtained salu (or corri- 
dor), where she had to be on watch at the chamber-door of a little 
child that was in her charge. ‘Towards dawn she was awakened 
suddenly by feeling some liquid dropped into her ear, and then 
came excruciating pain! Was it the shaitun? She had turned in 
time to see a figure making off with a small bottle in its grasp. 
But she could distinguish no sound, and was in agony and the 
extremest perplexity and distress, Ending, she sighed, and looked 
the suspicions she dared not breathe of having some secret enemy 
in the household. 

The more superstitious among her companions probably con- 
nected her fright and its result with a ‘haunted’ room situated 
between the entrance to the dreaded garden passage and the sala 
in which she slept. It was dingy and dark, and used only as a 
yemék ddacie, or dining-room. No one, I believe, ever ventured 
to unroll her bed there. For there, it was said, in far-off days, an 
enraged miser had struck off the head of his Arab serving-woman 
as she was crouching ready to murder him whilst (as she thought) 
he slept, and preparing to carry off his treasures. The scene of the 
tragedy was said to become visible occasionally to those who had 
the gift of second sight. But these avowedly had been few, and I 
am not aware that any one in our generation claimed to have actu- 
ally seen the ghosts—the face of an infuriated Turk, and the flying 
head of an Arab slave in shawl turban! 

After a while the haunted room itself passed out of mind, that 
part of the house in which it was situated being pulled down. 

Gumuschleh Calpha, brought as a last resource to the notice of 
a European physician, was pronounced to be hopelessly deaf, the 
drum of the ear being destroyed. 

The girl begged hard not to be sold, showed her willingness to 
be useful by an extraordinary readiness to anticipate the wishes of 
her mistress, by untiring vigilance in watching for orders, and 
extreme quickness in anticipating them. Docile and resigned as 
she had become, she made a most convenient chibouquejee to be in 
waiting to replenish pipes when visitors were calling on confidential 
business ; so she was retained about the person of her mistress with 
a sort of contemptuous condescension. 
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What has been her ultimate ‘fate’ I do not know. One 
great crisis came to her in the death of her master and owner, and 
the removal of her mistress to a distant home. But what those 
changes have brought for her one cannot guess. Her life must 
probably be one long endurance of the whims of others—one long 
patience under her deep affliction. And her friends will have 
sighed over her, saying in a tenderly resigned tone, ‘ Humrunu 
bitirmali! Kesmet tekmil olahjak !’ and for her the unchangeable 
coming Future will have had to be endured, seeing they could no 
more undo the acted Past! 

That the Turks believe in possession by evil spirits the follow- 
ing occurrence showed me. 

One lovely moonlight night in summer, when the hareem was 
located on the Asian bank of the Bosphorus, there was suddenly a 
great disturbance in the garden court, where the women of the 
household, who had been sauntering to and fro on the green sward, 
were all at once thrown into agitated wonderment. ‘ Né olmish, 
adjiba !’ (What has happened, I wonder !) was heard on all sides. 
We soon learnt that one of the Calphas had had a ‘seizure’ (too- 
toolmish oldow). She was in a little room opening on to the 
garden. Blue, cramped, rigid, and moaning, she lay, half uncon- 
scious, on the divan. It was Jodli, at her best a stout, fresh- 
coloured, hearty girl, often taunted, on account of her high cheek- 
bones, with being a Moscov (a Russian). She was a hasnagee, or 
wardrobe keeper ; a quiet girl with plenty of good sense, in spite 
of a not very amiable temper. The Bach Calpha (Head Slave) 
wasted valuable time in ascertaining from the bystanders precise 
details of the attack. Meantime I ran for the hakim, but no 
doctor was to be found. Alarmed at the violent beating of the 
sick girl’s heart, they did not dare to move her for some time, but 
at last the Bach Calpha decided on her being taken to a small upper 
room in a detached building. So, half carried, half dragged along 
the garden path, she was presently placed in a bed on the floor, 
and an old Nina (mother) set to watch her. 

The silent, mysterious manner of these women convinced me 
that they believed this sudden attack to be a case of possession by 
evil spirits; that the girl was thought to have had what I must 
call a moonstroke. The evidence pointed to thisconclusion. She 
had been walking in the court with her head uncovered, listening 
to the practice of the singing girls; the moonlight was bright and 
strong ; presently she had gone into the class-room and had sat 
down amongst the other listeners, and then the fit had seized her. 

My suggestion to try at once some simple remedy was strongly 
negatived ; nothing could be done until a Khodja came. One was 
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found in about three-quarters of an hour. Everybody had been 
feverishly anxious for his coming, but as soon as he appeared all 
the women and girls ran out of sight excepting the watchers by 
the sick bed. I remained in the court, feeling no little surprise 
at the leisurely assurance with which the important personage 
entered. A small old man in a shabby, fur-lined, dark robe, worn 
over an under-dress (pink-striped cotton trousers and wadded 
jacket of the same material): on his head was the dark green 
turban marking him to be a descendant of the Prophet; and, as 
such, held in repute for extra sanctity. He walked with slow, 
solemn, weighty step, and before going to see the sick girl was led 
to the room where she was first ‘ seized,’ to hear all that could be 
told of her employment, her character, her history, and other cir- 
cumstances of the case. Then he slowly followed the path to the 
sick room, and as slowly mounted the little wooden staircase lead- 
ing to it. The Khodja, seated on a low, flat cushion at the head 
of the bed, made a long recitation from the Koran, swaying his 
body violently backwards and forwards to the rhythm of a nasal 
drawl, the Nina, who had remained in the room, religiously imitat- 
ing his action. The girl’s face, during this time, was covered with 
a square of {muslin as she lay flat in her bed; and the Nina had 
tied muslin over her head asif about to pray. The reading ended, 
a text was written and washed off in sherbet, which was next ad- 
ministered as a potion to the patient. 

Then followed a curious part of the ceremony. Texts written 
in a bolder hand, with thicker ink on larger paper, were placed in 
a large metal lay-en, or basin. This was carried by the Khodja 
from the little class-room, the scene of the ‘ seizure,’ which he first 
well sprinkled with water, as he afterwards did the path which 
led from it, taking care to follow the same direction as that in 
which the girl had been carried. The ceremony of exorcism then 
concluded with the splashing of the water over the paved path, 
the eunuch in attendance carefully lighting the priest, and point- 
ing out those places where, in being removed, the patient had ap- 
peared heaviest, or had fallen down altogether. At these spots 
pauses were made, a special form of words appeared to be said 
over them, and the ‘holy’ water was thrown about copiously. 
Walking beside the two, I looked on in surprise at this curious 
proceeding, the Khodja not heeding my presence. From distant 
doorways and dark corners the women of the hareem were peeping 
out, but were unseen or ignored by the good man. 

No objection was now made to my stationing myself in the sick 
room ; and, as animation was not yet restored, by earnest entreaties 
I persuaded the women to try the effect of brisk and constant 
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friction. Towards ‘morning the girl was better, and in a few days 
quite recovered. 

Her illness was evidently brought on by sunstroke, caught in 
going across the court at mid-day to the tchamachwrlic, or laundry ; 
but moonstruck, in the Turkish sense of the expression, Joali was 
not, and she indignantly repudiated the supposition that hers was 
a case of possession by evil spirits. 

But affreets are supposed not only to lurk in uncomfortable, 
unfurnished places; they are thought to consult their own con- 
venience when they can. It is on this account that, when a bed is 
unrolled and prepared at night, a long flat pillow is invariably 
placed in it to simulate a sleeping occupant ; for if this precaution 
were neglected, who can tell that the affreets might not hasten to 
‘ possess’ themselves of the tempting place of repose, before its 
human owner was disposed to lay himself down to rest ? 

The interpretation of dreams gives rise to much cogitation, 
and furnishes a frequent topic of conversation for Turks, men and 
women. Fire means sudden news, as water forecasts a journey. 
A person who has a reputation for explaining dreams finds a 
ready welcome everywhere in the East. 

The Evil Eye is feared by all classes. It is to divert harmful 
admiration from her own beauty to her ornaments that a Turkish 
bride decks herself with diamonds pasted on chin, cheeks, and 
forehead: for this that she shrouds her face with a glittering veil 
of thin copper-coloured strips of tin-foil; for this that she sits 
under the aski, a festooned canopy of artificial green boughs, with 
bunches of dyed feathers and shining metal balls completing the 
decorations. It is for this that every Turkish baby has its little 
muslin skull-cap adorned with a medallion of pearls; and if you 
happen to say ‘ Vé guzel tchoudjouk!’ (What a pretty child! ), you 
are instantly asked to spit in its face, or to say ‘ Mash-Allah!’ to 
correct the mischief of your words. 

‘Wise’ men and ‘wise’ women are had recourse to for dis- 
covering lost goods. These are known under the general name of 
Munedj-djims. I once had a good opportunity for observing 
their way of setting to work. The very day Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia was received at the Seraskierate (the Horse 
Guards in Stamboul) happened to be pay-day in the hareem, that 
is, the day the atlik, or monthly allowance, was paid over to each of 
the women. (It is little enough, and just suffices to buy clothing.) 
Several pedlar women, Greeks and Armenians, had come to receive 
accounts due, and were waiting in the long corridor outside the 
room of the Khanum Effendi (mistress of the house), who was 
seated in her own room, making reckonings, with the help of her 
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Kiatib (secretary), a young, intelligent-looking girl. The creditors 
were seated on their heels in a row along the wall, waiting their turn 
to be called up, when a eunuch bustled in with the news that the 
foreign Prince was passing a distant window. In a moment 
money and accounts were forgotten. The lady turned her small 
gold key, and took it away with her, leaving her green malachite 
money box on her divan. When she was tired of watching 
Prince Youssouff Izzeddin amble about on his long-tailed white 
palfrey, just one place in front of the tall, well-set hero of many 
battles—who rode a big charger, and looked a man of weight— 
when the glitter of the review was over, and she went back to the 
day’s business, what was the consternation of everybody to find the 
box missing! Suspicion fastened on two very poor Turkish 
women who happened to have come with a message to an old Nina; 
and they were sent for, and found in their poor home by the 
Adrianople Gate. In spite of protestations, they were brought at 
once to the hareem, to share the scrutiny that was to take place. 
Next day everyone’s attention was again claimed by what was 
going on at the Seraskierate, where a Firman was being read to 
the assembled troops, creating the boy Prince a Pacha for his 
great service of the preceding day in receiving the German 
Prince. This caused much excitement, and was looked upon as a 
preliminary step to the proclamation that the Sultan’s son would 
be heir to the throne in the place of Mourad Effendi (whose visit 
to the lands of the Ghiaours had not strengthened his hold over 
the minds of his future subjects). 

And now the investigations concerning the theft commenced in 
earnest. The testimony of the eunuchs and Capoudjou Baba 
(Father Gate-keeper), as to who had passed out of the gates with 
or without bundles, was first taken. The mystery remaining 
impenetrable, it was determined to call in the Wise Man. All the 
slave girls were assembled in the Khanum’s room, and a piece of 
hair was cut from the head of each, which hair was to be put to 
some use of magic that would ensure the discovery of the guilty 
person, as an eruption of boils from the sole of her feet to the 
crown of her head would sooner or later betray her wickedness. 

The two suspected women—the one a poor miserable crea- 
ture with a baby in herarms, the other her aged mother—had to share 
in this ordeal, and were to be detained till the charm had worked 
its effect. Their distress was great; this affliction seemed to 
crush them, and they moped, a picture of despair, in a little dark 
room set apart for them. 

Four days after, as this test was considered to have failed, the 
slaves were again assembled, and a collection was made of nail- 
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parings to be sent to the diviner. Later in the day the halaiks were 
allagain assembled in the presence of theirmistress,and each one had 
solemnly to eat a morsel of bread on which her own name had 
been written, and to swallow a mouthful of sherbet in which had 
been steeped some written conjurations, or verses of the Koran. 
This ordeal was to cause the thief to drop down dead or have 
something as awful happen to her. I noticed that the girls went 
through the ceremony, some with a swagger of bravado, some 
with pale faces and trembling limbs. But what really had 
become of the money-box was never discovered, and no more 
serious effort to trace it was had recourse to than this application 
to the Munedj-djims. The eunuchs were very hot in pursuit, as 
it was their duty to be. Perhaps they considered extra zeal on 
their part especially graceful, since they, as confidential servants, 
had but lately been pardoned for appropriating to their own use some 
three hundred pounds of their mistress’s money entrusted to them. 

These fellows are passionately fond of backgammon and cards, 
and have their debts of honour to settle. Probably they con- 
sidered themselves above suspicion. But, was it they who origi- 
nated a whisper that a certain Khanum, a frequent visitor and 
great favourite of their mistress, had become touched with 
kleptomania? The idea, once started, gained ground, but was 
never openly expressed, and was perhaps confirmed when the 
poor lady, shortly after this, fell into a rapid decline. There 
were many sad circumstances to account for her illness, but it was 
perhaps chiefly due to the use of deleterious cosmetics. She had 
been divorced and had returned to her husband, who was a mere 
country boor, and extremely jealous withal. She died very 
shortly, kindly cared for by the Khanum, her friend. 

Magic and witchcraft would seem to be practised to a very 
great extent amongst the Turks; there are thosre that are 
accounted Magicians, Witches, and Wizards, whose occult power 
is brought largely (but with much secrecy) to work out results on 
another’s will, affections, property, and health. 

Conceive the case of two rival wives each longing for the other's 
death. They look in each other’s faces with jaundiced smiles, and 
revel together through a tournament of screeching music , and each 
knows all the while that the other has, so to speak, sold her soul 
to the Infernal Powers for the sake of present revenge. Let such 
a thing be but suspected by the one, and no power on earth can 
turn her from courting every spell of the Dark Craft to outdo her 
rival. For does not her very life depend on her resorting to more 
powerful means, to more subtle secrets, than the other knows of ? 
Where can she find a man or woman ‘ wise’ enough to lead her 
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through the labyrinth of dark ways that have to be trodden before 
she éan arrive in triumph at her goal, and know her evil wishes 
realised ? She sets to work cautiously and surreptitiously, binding 
some old woman to her secret service. But before spell, charm, 
or enchantment can be commenced, it is necessary to obtain pos- 
session of some object belonging to the person who has to be 
worked on. Say a divorce has to be brought about, two spoons 
must be obtained belonging to the parties who have to be separated ; 
these metal objects are then securely bound together, in representa~ 
tion of the bonds of matrimony which unite their owners, The 
spoons are then either buried in the ground, or are hung in some 
damp, mouldy receptacle, incantations having been duly said over 
them. As the string binding them together gradually decays, so 
the bonds of affection between the husband and wife will surely give 
place to aversion and estrangement, till their two lives fall asunder. 

In magic, written words are supposed to have mighty power, 
as though they could hold in a concentrated form the dearest and 
most hidden wish of the soul; and, if that wish is written with 
the heart’s life-blood and in conjunction with the names of some of 
the holiest Prophets, its fulfilment is the more certain. Nearly 
every Khanum wears such an amulet: the religious-minded, as a 
preservation from sin; the superstitious, as a protection against 
shaitans ; young girls, to ensure a happy marriage; the aged, to 
court long life ; ambitious effendis, to ensure advancement ; men 
who have two wives, to set themselves beyond the power of spells ; 
and a beautiful woman to ward off envy. But in the case of a 
rival wife this amulet is a source of the keenest hope and of the 
gravest apprehensions. She must hide it from all eyes, and yet it 
must never leave her. Should it be discovered and tampered with, 
it would reveal her paramount object, the names of those concerned 
and the end to be effected being usually written inside the little 
three-cornered packet. 

Although the greater number of Turks believe in these arts and 
practise them in secret, they would yet consider it a great disgrace 
to have such doings exposed to their nearest friend. 

To my disappointment, I could hearnothing of genuine Eastern 
Astrologers—Ehli Nudjoumler. Mere fortune-tellers abound, es- 
pecially ‘ card-openers,’ as the expression is. Men and women of 
this doubtful profession haunt the hareems and salaamliks on pay- 
day, and grave-looking Pachas are as eager as are any of the 
credulous women slaves to look into the kesmet reserved for them. 
I am sorry to say it is not Turks only, or Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
or Syrians, who are guilty of taking advantage of the richer Turk’s 
belief in ‘ card-opening;’ I have known Europeans gain permanent 
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influence and many rich presents by the same arts. But then the 
Turks only listen to those who predict for them a golden future, 
power, and plenty. A word of truth or warning makes them recoil 
from one, however kindly and faithfully the warning is given. 

Divination is often made at holy wells by observing the surface 
of the water. At Eyoub, the sacred quarter of Stamboul, near the 
mosque where the Sultans are girt with the sword of Osman in lieu 
of coronation, is a famous well. It is to be found in the back 
garden of a poor, tumble-down house belonging to the Khodja 
who takes charge of it. It is an ordinary round well, about a 
yard in diameter. A low coping-stone runs round it, over which 
the votaries at Dame Fortune’s shrine stoop low, to catch, if they 
may, some image in the depths below vouchsafed for their en- 
lightenment. All Mussulmans, before looking in, reverently hide 
and stroke their faces with their open hands, as is their manner 
in praying for some favour. Full scope is there for the imagina- 
tion to picture on the dark, deep, glimmering surface any face or 
form which may be uppermost in the mind of the agitated and 
superstitious gazer! The Khodja interprets, and all have their 
destiny foretold more or less to their satisfaction. A handsome, 
noble-looking woman was pointed out to me as having seen her 
‘fate’ in this well whilst yet a slave, and long before she was sold 
into the family in which she found herself when the negotiations 
were set on foot for a marriage which made her a Princess. She 
herself had told the story as a fact. Other Khanums in middle- 
class life have boasted to me of having seen on the water the shadow 
of their future husbands. It was instructive to me to observe how 
far the Turkish women allowed themselves to be swayed in making 
important decisions by what they fancied they had seen during the 
well-test. One bad perceived a figure girt with a sword, and 
therefore negatived every proposal of marriage until a soldier 
asked for her. Another had seen adark, bearded face ; so, in the 
public promenade, she was always looking for such an one ; and the 
confidence between her and the fortune-teller was sure to bring 
the right person in the end, provided the lady had any dowry. I 
am afraid there are wives who, in consulting the well at Eyoub, 
have before them the possibility of a second, or even a third ‘ fate ;’ 
divorce being so easily obtained in Turkey,—it being, in fact, a mere 
matter of arrangement. It is in such a case that one can estimate 
something of the mischievous results of superstitions which tend 
to destroy what little semblance there is of home life in the East. 
No sort of parallel can be drawn between these Turkish beliefs and 
our own silly trials of fortune at Hallowe’en. 

Necromancers—Seers and Seeresses who profess to communé 
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with the spirits of the dead—are to be found amongst the occult 
scientists of Stamboul. One of these was said to be an ecstatic 
medium of great power. She was but eighteen, and married, 
and had just recovered from a serious illness when I heard that 
some Khanums of my acquaintance were going to visit her. At- 
taching myself to them, we found the Hulu Faldje Karé in a lonely 
winding street of a poor neighbourhood of Stamboul. A crowd of 
all sorts of women, rich and poor, filled her little sanded ante-room. 
There were mothers with sick infants in their laps, come for a ‘ cure ;’ 
there were daintily dressed slaves from the Seraglio, wrapped up 
in shabby feradjis ; there were married Khanums with the threat 
of divorce hanging over their heads. There they patiently 
awaited for hours their turn to be admitted to the inner room. 

This was as poor as the other. The seeress, seated on a low 
stool in the midst of the uncarpeted floor, leant over a low brass 
mangal (or chafing-dish). She was a plump, fair young woman, 
with flaxen hair, and eyes of a peculiar light tint. She appeared 
to be excessively exhausted, and could not repress long and repeated 
yawns. She told us there were great demands on her powers, and 
that her strength was almost entirely gone at the end of the day. 
She would do her best for us, but in such a state of exhaustion her 
visions were uncertain. Then, placing us before her on low wicker 
stools, she bent over the brazier and sprinkled on the live charcoal a 
powder called ambara, the fumes of which presently affected her as 
one has seen mesmeric passes affect a mesmeric subject. Her eyes 
were raised, and had a fixed look, but she sat upright and answered 
intelligibly the questions which were put to her by ourselves or by 
the woman who acted as her second. I do not remember what she 
predicted for the others of our party, but for me she foretold a 
voyage over the sea, which was not a remarkably clever hit, since 
she must have known that I was a foreigner in Turkey intending 
some day to return to my own land. Still, I must do my fortune- 
teller the justice to acknowledge that I did make an unforeseen 
voyage to India not long after. But the séance, on the whole, was 
a failure; and as the effect of the ambara soon passed off, the 
seeress returned to her normal state, and begged us to leave her 
to repose, which, in pity to her weariness, we presently did. 

A medjidieh (about four shillings) was looked on as a liberal 
gift from our party, some who had consulted having offered only a 
beshlic or two (a beshlic is about a shilling), and some had given 
only a few paras or pence. The woman seemed still quite poor, 
and evidently lived very miserably, saving most of her gains, and 
having to support a husband who had no calling. It was said that 
grief at the loss of her baby had made her a clairvoyante. She was 
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much sought after from the fear that her ‘ gift’ would wear away 
as her sorrow healed. Hers was looked on as a case of genuine 
mediumship, and to see her I could not doubt that she believed 
in her mission and powers. 

I must not conclude this paper without referring once again to 
the strong belief of the Turks in a fixed fate—the ‘ Kesmet’ to 
which they know they must sooner or later bow. There exists 
amongst them a prophecy, the prediction of one of their Wise Men, 
that at a given time their old and bitter enemy, the ‘ Moscov’ (or 
Moscovite), will certainly triumph over Islam, and come and ‘ take 
away both their place and nation.’ I have more than once heard 
them refer to this catastrophe as inevitable, and as being the most 
firmly believed in by the priestly class. One might suppose such 
a belief would paralyse every effort of so superstitious a people. 
Their hope seems to be that ‘the’ time has not as yet come; that 
the Crescent is but threatened at present with a partial eclipse ; 
and that, if their cannon do but make noise enough, there is still 
a likelihood that the Monster Bear may be frightened off the 
moon ! ! 

F. BE. A. 
‘In allusion to the popular superstition that it is the presence of a clambering 
monster that darkens the moon in an eclipse, and to the practice of shouting and 


shooting from minarets just at the darkest moment, in hopes of making it gradually 
relax its hold and slink away. 
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Genius at the Hammer. 


Tue offices of the firm of Johnson, Royce, and Fairfax, auctioneers 
and valuers, were in Catherine Street, Strand. Until a few years 
ago the firm was known as Johnson and Royce, and celebrated all 
over the empire for the frequency and importance of its sales of 
interests connected with music and letters. Its books showed trans- 
actions for journals, weekly papers, monthly magazines, quarterly 
reviews, copyrights of music and of books, libraries, foreign rights, 
colonial rights, &e. In fact, the vast majority of those who wished 
to dispose of musical or literary property of any kind, always put 
down on the list for selection the names of Johnson and Royce, 
and a vast share of all such business fell into the hands of this 
firm. 

It so happened that neither Mr. Johnson nor Mr. Royce had any 
particular knowledge of literature outside its purely business aspect, 
and this ignorance they often found to be a source of grave incon- 
venience, particularly in their foreign and colonial transactions. 

In the year 1873 they had in their offices a clerk who five years 
before had come from Bristol with the intention of adopting litera- 
ture as a profession. For eighteen months he suffered all the 
agonies of disappointment, hunger, and despair which fall to the 
lot of young literary men who rush up penniless and friendless to 
London, and throw themselves into the chill waters that surround 
the fabulous islands of literary fame. The name of this afflicted 
young man was John Fairfax ; and in 1869 he gave up all thought 
of getting either fame or even bread by literature, and answered 
an advertisement of Messrs. Johnson and Royce. They wanted a 
clerk who wrote a good hand and knew German. He knew German 
and wrote a good hand, applied for the situation, and got it—with 
thirty-five shillings a week. He had been living on nothing a 
week for some time—a much more useful accomplishment for a 
poor man than poetry. 

The night of the day he got the situation, he lay awake in a 
very gusty attic, building castles in the air and planning how 
he could live like a prince on thirty shillings a week, go to a 
theatre once a week for half-a-crown, and have the other half-crown 
to spend on books. He was a tall, thin young man, very placid, 
with blue eyes, light hair; a weird look about the eyes, and a low 
vitality. That night he decided to devote to poetry the evenings 
he did not visit a theatre. He would at once begin a monkish 
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legend, and, without resorting to fraud, try and rival the fame of his 
fellow townsman ‘ the wondrous boy with the fearless svul.’ 

In 1871 the legend was finished; in 1872 it had completed its 
round of the publishers, and lay on ashelfin Fairfax’s lodgings with 
already a little accumulation of dust on its covers, and a deep accu- 
mulation of sorrows around its failure in his heart. The praise of it 
by the publishers was unanimous, their regrets that engagements did 
not at present admit of their undertaking its production, universal. 

From the time that John Fairfax first entered the office of 
Messrs. Johnson and Royce, his politeness and amiability impressed 
them. As a result of these qualities, he was allotted the charge of 
all foreign business and of all dealings with poets—foreigners being 
proverbially polite, and requiring treatment after their kind ; poets 
being historically irascible, and requiring tact, gentleness, and for- 
bearance. In 1873 a firm of publishers, who did a large business, re- 
quired the services of a man accustomed to poets, and John Fairfax 
got tounderstand that he had only to apply for the situation, and 
he would certainly get it. By this time his salary had been increased 
to three pounds a week; if he would undertake the poets of that 
publishing firm he could have four pounds ten. He was a strictly 
honourable man, and immediately put the case before his employers, 
adding that, although he should feel loath to leave a house with which 
he had been so long and so pleasantly connected, still he found him- 
self, like other men, bound in justice to himself to try and improve 
his position; adding, as a crowning reason for this desire, that he 
had now another looking to him for a home, as, like many another 
man, he had asked her to share one with him as soon as he could 
provide it. 

He was promised an answer the next day, and then informed 
that if he would stay he should have a share in the business there 
and then, that his name would be added to that of the firm, and 
that, as time went on, and circumstances seemed to warrant it, 
his share would be augmented. Thus it was that in the year 1873 
Johnson and Royce issued a circular to their friends setting forth 
the alteration in the title, and giving at foot a specimen of signa- 
tures by the three members of the firm, his being the last. 

All went pleasantly and prosperously with Messrs. Johnson, 
Royce, and Fairfax ; and in 1877 the junior partner had not only a 
pleasant home but a pleasant smile as well to greet him when he 
returned in the evening from Catherine Street, and moreover, while 
he sat by his hearth, a tiny animate ornament for his knee ; in the last 
he took a solemn shy pride which, when it displayed itself, brought 
tears, that never fell, into the bright eyes of his contented mate. 

Although he had abandoned all thought of making any fresh 
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attempt upon literature, notwithstanding the fact that the manu- 
script had been dusted and read into the astonished ears of his 
admiring wife, who valiantly incited him to new enterprise in the 
flowery field, still when his heart was most elated he always thought 
of himself as one of the Republic of Letters, and never failed to do 
what deeds of kindly service he could for poets who came his way 
in business, He had had for a long time in his head a scheme for 
the benefit of unpublished authors; and on October 22, 1877, he 
laid this scheme before his partners. In brief, this was his explan- 
ation of it to them :— 

In London and the provinces there are vast stores of excellent 
literature which never has touched a printer's case, and, under 
present circumstances, never will. The reasons why this is so are 
several. Firstly, many of the manuscripts have already been sub- 
mitted to publishers, and, owing to the authors making selections 
of unsuitable firms, the manuscripts have been returned, the writers 
disheartened, and the piles of closely-written foolscap put by in 
despair; secondly, authors having heard from literary friends 
in London that it is almost impossible to get any publisher who 
will look at the manuscript of an unknown writer, the manuscripts 
have never left the possession of the authors, and are never likely 
to be forwarded to any publisher; and thirdly, because many 
writers are too timid to risk failure. Of course the vast majority 
of unpublished writing is rubbish ; but then, out of the bushel of 
chaff, it is desirable to winnow the one grain of wheat, if the win- 
nowing can be done inexpensively and with no risk to anyone 
concerned. 

So far John Fairfax’s partners thought there was some sense in 
his words, but expressed some doubts as to the existence of the 
one grain of wheat. Then they said, ‘ Well, suppose for argument 
sake the one grain of wheat did exist ; what then?’ 

Although this was not very encouraging for Fairfax, he was 
not to be lightly disheartened in trying to carry out a scheme 
which bad been before his mind day and night for a long time. 
So he proceeded to disclose his plan. 

‘ My idea is this. Let us insert advertisements in the literary 
and daily papers saying that on a certain day in January next we 
will put up by auction all manuscripts sent to us on or before 
November 15 in this year.’ 

‘But who would dream of buying ?’ 

‘Stop a bit. On November 12 we issue 2 circular to the pub- 
lishing trade, setting forth that a large sale of original manuscripts 
will be held by us at some place in the Strand or Fleet Street, and 
that from the fifteenth of that month until the day to be fixed in 
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January, publishers are, invited to send readers, who may thus 
inspect the properties offered. What do you think of this ?’ 

As John Fairfax disclosed his novel conception the eyes of 
Johnson and Royce gradually left his face and sought each other’s. 
When he had concluded, they said they would like to talk the 
matter over between themselves before coming to any conclusion, 
So the scheme was put aside until the next day. 

As soon as the three were again come together Mr. Johnson, 
being spokesman, began :— 

‘ Things are very brisk in the auctioneering line now, Fairfax. 
Business is so bad all round outside that people are getting tired 
of what they have, and fancying that what they haven't must be 
better than what they have, and are selling out and going into 
new things. Now, it occurs to Royce and myself that there is 
plenty of room for new enterprise, and that you have discovered a 
field which, if properly worked, would yield a fortune. Royce and 
myself are old men, not fit to go into a new idea. What we 
propose is that you take a fair price for your interest in Johnson, 
Royce, and Fairfax, go out of the firm, start on your own account, 
and in this new line, binding yourself, of course, not to engage in 
business at all interfering with the business of this firm as now 
carried on. Suppose we set the lawyers to work at once, and draw 
you a cheque for six thousand five hundred pounds in consideration 
of your share in Johnson, Royce, and Fairfax: what do you think 
of that ?’ 

John Fairfax was staggered. The thought of starting in 
business for himself and of opening his individual venture with his 
pet scheme was fascinating. But, added to all this, a fine capital 
of six thousand five hundred pounds—fully two thousand five 
hundred more than his own estimate of the value of his share—- 
fairly dazzled him. He thought, however, that it would be just as 
well to consult his bright-spirited, bright-eyed little wife before 
finally deciding. So he, too, asked for twenty-four hours for con- 
sideration, and got the time with gracious smiles and gratifying 
pressures of his senior partners’ hands. 

With kisses of love and tears of pride Mrs. Fairfax heard the 
tale her husband had to tell that evening. When it was finished 
she took their sleeping baby out of its little rose-curtained cot and 
placed it in her husband’s arms, that the strong joy of the man in 
a father’s heart might penetrate the form of the sleeping child 
and hang the chambers of its dreams with glorious tapestries ; for 
the thoughts of the little one, like those of Egypt in the childhood 
of the world, were written in pictures of things, and not in symbols 
for spoken words. 
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Next day the partners arranged all the details, and in a week 
the partnership was dissolved. John Fairfax lodged his cheque for 
six thousand five hundred pounds, opening an account in his own 
name, took an office for himself, and the firm of Johnson, Royce, 
and Fairfax shrank back to its old limits within Johnson and 
Royce. 

‘What a relief!’ said Mr. Johnson to Mr. Royce, when all was 
signed and they sat alone. 

‘ He would have ruined us utterly if he had remained with us,’ 
said Mr. Royce, with a sigh of relief. 

‘But, my dear Royce, I did not dare to tell you the worst 
while there was any possible chance of his not going out. Now I 
may. Why, I heard, only three days ago, that he has a poem 
of his own.’ 

‘A poem of his own! ‘The devil he has!’ cried Mr. Royce, in 
a tone of amazed stupefaction. ‘I never dreamed of such a thing. 
What an escape we have had !’ 

‘Most merciful! A poem of his own!’ 

The two partners looked cautiously and suspiciously round the 
office as though they dreaded to see a poem or a snake. 

‘You'll lunch with me to-day, Royce ?’ 

‘No; you with me, Johnson.’ 

*No; I told you about the poem, and I owe you a bottle to 
set. you right after the shock.’ 

‘Very well; only let us have some brandy first. I feel all un- 
strung—a poem !’ 

That very day, in his new office, Wine Office Court, with the 
aid of his newly-engaged clerk, John Fairfax drew up and sent 
out the advertisements for the papers. The sale was announced 
for Wednesday, January 9, 1878, at 2 p.M., and to take place in the 
folding-room of Messrs. M‘Kenzie, Sturt, and Doyle, bookbinders, 
No. 7 Winchester Court, Fleet Street. M‘Kenzie, Sturt, and 
Doyle were friends of John Fairfax, and promised to lend him the 
room for the evening. In the advertisements it was stated that 
only works of the imagination would be received. 

When Fairfax first determined upon carrying out his pet 
scheme, he resolved to look through any manuscripts that might 
be sent in; but the advertisements had been only three days 
before the public when he had to give up all thought of carrying 
out that part of his design, the consignments of manuscripts grew 
to such vast dimensions. 

Authors living within the district of London were the first to 
respond. Almost without exception they brought the manuscripts 
themselves. They came bespattered with mud, they came in 
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broughams, they came in hansom cabs; they carried the parcels 
themselves, they had them carried by their private Boswells, they 
had them carried by footmen. However they came, or by whom- 
soever the parcels were carried, one and all of the authors wanted 
to see Mr. Fairfax personally to explain something to him about 
the stories or the poems ; and in all cases where a personal inter- 
view took place between auctioneer and client, the explanation 
invariably ended in the author untying the string and pleading 
to be allowed to read just a few lines from a favourite passage. 
But here the auctioneer, polite and indulgent and gentle-man- 
nered though he was, interposed and declared that such a thing 
was against the rule he had laid down, and that he could make no 
exception. Upon this the author left, seeming to nourish a deadly 
hatred of the auctioneer. 

After the town came the country. Whatan insight into the 
unknown regions of Great Britain and Ireland John Fairfax got 
from his experiment! Not a single county was unrepresented 
from Orkney to Cornwall, from Suffolk to Sligo. From cities 
and towns and villages and hamlets and ‘ Houses’ and ‘ Castles’ 
and ‘ Cliffs’ and ‘ Lakes’ and ‘ Meres’ and ‘ Tarns’ and ‘ Chaces’ 
and ‘Granges’ and ‘Ponds’ and ‘ Rocks’ and ‘ Weirs’ and 
‘Thorpes’ and ‘ Holds’ and ‘ Wolds’ and ‘ Meadows’ and *‘ Woods’ 
and ‘ Hills’ and ‘ Fords’ and ‘ Glens’ and ‘ Brooks’ and ‘ Sides’ 
and ‘ Manors’ and ‘ Vicarages’ and ‘ Abbeys’ and ‘ Towers’ and 
‘Forts’ and ‘ Waters,’ and every other conceivable house that was 
the House of the neighbourhood, poured the vast confluent streams 
of literature. 

The Post-office authorities gave notice to the police, and the 
police took action, and some of the manuscript was examined. 
A novel against intemperance from Ayr, a poem on the Siege of 
Limerick from Nenagh, three hundred Sonnets from Amlwch, and 
an Epic from Southwold were examined ; and having been found not 
to be connected with turf frauds or a Russian conspiracy for the 
invasion of England, the parcels were permitted to reach their 
destination. 

But the matter came to the ears of the Postmaster-General, 
and he mentioned it to the literary Premier, and the Premier made 
it his business to stroll down Fleet Street and look at the wonder- 
ful sight of a special Post-office van arriving about every hour at 
John Fairfax’s office with manuscripts to be offered at a sale, the 
first of its kind, where unknown genius would have at least one 
chance of being looked upon by a number of keen-scented pub- 
lishers. As the literary Premier stood leaning.on the arm of his 
private secretary, he sighed to himself and whispered softly into 
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the ear of his familiar, ‘In my “ Alroy” days that sight would 
have aroused all the enthusiasm of my nature ; now—well, if com- 
parisons are odious, contrasts are infamous. Did you hear if the 
leader of the late Government had sent anything ?’ 

* No, Earl; I did not hear.’ 

‘Earl! “Alroy!” Seventeen and seventy! Wordsworth got 
hold of one part of the truth; the boy 7s father to the man; but 
what is the old man to the boy ?—An indulgent grandfather. 
Corry, satisfy a whim of mine. Let us make a party of three, 
you, the Earl, and that boy of fifty years ago (how he would have 
enjoyed the company !), and take him to the theatre where there 
is the most splendid pageant of colour, the most intoxicating revel 
of music. Let us take frugal seats in the pit.’ 

‘But they will not see the boy, and they will see the Earl- 
Premier, and the people will stand up and shout for the Earl- 
Premier, and the band will play the Turkish anthem.’ 

‘ Confound the Earl and the Turks, sir! Can I not go to the 
play with my father and my grandson ?’ 

‘Yes, Earl, if you please; but for reasons connected with 
public affairs your private secretary cannot accompany you. The 
thing is not to be dreamed of out of Bedlam.’ 

‘I suppose it can’t be. But, Corry, let’s go to Bedlam; I 
want one dream more.’ 

‘ Your lordship cannot to-night. You forget the House is 
not sitting.’ 

‘True, Corry; true. Well, I surrender. Whose carriage is 
that ? A marquis’s coronet! A marquis! “I'would never do to 
go to a pit, Corry. What nonsense I have been talking! A 
marquis! The boy lived his time, and did not compromise his 
future, and is no more. The Earl is, and must live his time in 
the present—in the present, and not compromise. A marquis! I 
wonder who it was?’ 

And, so saying, the two passed out of Fleet Street towards 
Westminster, as many others have gone before. 

If the places from which manuscripts poured in upon John 
Fairfax were wide apart and universally representative, the ways in 
which the parcels were made up displayed almost as striking a 
variety. Ina glove box, tied up with berlin wool, a romance of 
true love ; in a wrapper of brief-paper, fastened with a parchment 
binder and sealed with a vice-consular seal, a tragedy of the sea; 
in a pasteboard box, smelling of scented soap, the history of a 
virtuous governess’s trials; in a wrapper, bearing the brand of 
the Inland Revenue Office, a collection of lyrics; in a portion of 
an insurance map, a prayer in verse for more light; in a music 
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case, the moving history of a woman’s broken heart; in a ship’s 
brass register case, adescription in prose of the Garden of the 
Hesperides; in a gold-beater’s skin, a satire on prison fare; 
stitched into a cover of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a novelette 
after the manner of Ouida; in rose-coloured tissue paper, the 
history of a great sin; in brown paper, and tied with wick-yarn, 
the history of a great crime; smelling of violets, the tale of a 
Black-Country murder ; smelling of cheese and paraffine, a legend of 
the East; a rose-water-perfumed narrative, in the manner of 
Poe, of the dissecting room; in a woman’s writing, the history 
of a hero ruined by the Abominable; in a man’s, a plea for a 
fallen sister ;—and with each and all a request that each particular 
manuscript be specially brought under the notice of the pub- 
lishers ; from nine-tenths of all an intimation that more of the 
same kind could be forwarded ; by half Mr. Fairfax’s attention was 
called to the address at head of the letter, at which place a re- 
mittance would reach the sender ; and from one-fifth a request for 
some money on account. 

As the days went on, it became quite clear to John Fairfax 
that the folding-room in Winchester Court, Fleet Street, would 
not only be utterly inadequate to the requirements of the sale, 
but would not hold, packed from floor to ceiling, one-half of the 
bundles. At first, when the torrents of genius were loosed upon 
him, he felt. staggered and confounded. But his brave wife saw 
in the enormous response to his call only the enormous success of 
his idea; in the end he came to adopt her view of the case, and 
lived in a fever of proud anticipation. 

He had started modestly with one clerk; now ten staggered 
under the prodigious burden of correspondence and indexing. 
He advertised for a large ground floor, and secured one in Thames 
Street—the ground floor of a vast wharf, then undergoing partial 
rebuilding, and of no use for its old purposes as yet. After that 
he had to add ten more men to his staff for arranging, classifying, 
and getting the papers into order. He had to employ a night 
watchman to guard the manuscripts from thieves, and four power- 
ful black cats to protect them from rats. Some of the papers 
being excessively greasy, the four cats had afterwards to be in- 
creased to eight. All this cost him a large sum of money ; but he 
had gone into the speculation, and the only way out of it was to 
spare no expense, and make the thing a great success. 

He now found that all would be useless without a printed 
catalogue. So the catalogue was made out, so far as it could be, 
month before the sale, and a copy sent, not only to every publis] 
ing firm in the kingdom, but to every firm in the United Stat 
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and Canada as well. All manuscripts arriving after it was made 
went into a supplementary catalogue, and this was forwarded to 
all publishers in the kingdom. 

The catalogues were got up with the greatest taste, and, added 
together, extended to seven hundred and fifty pages. They were 
printed in blue, black, and red—the name of the work in blue, the 
description of it in black, and the author’s name in red—most 
handsome volumes, half-bound in calf, with gold edges and gold 
letters on the back. The estimate for the catalogues was four 
hundred and fifty pounds, which with extras, alterations, proofs, 
&c., grew to six hundred and thirty when the bills appeared. ‘ It 
had to be all worked at press and by the best men money could 
buy, owing to the importance of securing accurate register ;’ so the 
printer explained, being a printer. 

When John Fairfax put down the first volume before his wite, 
she fairly screamed for delight. She showed the baby the miracle. 
He, poor little thing, happening to be suffering from teething, 
dribbled on the splendid title-page and ruined it. 

* Never mind,’ said John; ‘ there are other copies.’ 

‘If it were only your poem,’ said his wife, kissing the child ; 
as though she said, ‘ Papa isn’t angry with the dilly-dux.’ 

He spread the volume wide, and pointed with a mild humility 
to a line, saying, ‘You see, dear, | am taking my chance for it 
with the rest :— 

‘66 THE LEGEND OF St. ANDREW'S: A poem dealing with the love 
of a yeoman for an Earl’s daughter. Time—The Dark Ages. By 
Joun Farrrax.”’ 

‘It looks lovely, John, and you're sure to sell it for a good 
price,’ said the wife. With a sudden impulse she stooped and 
kissed where his name appeared in red ; when she rose, he kissed 
where his heart appeared in red—at her lips. The kissing of the 
book looked like a passage in a rite of the Latin Church ; the 
kissing of her lips, a sacrament of God’s love among men. 

Time slipped away, and a good deal of John Fairfax’s six 
thousand five hundred pounds ; and on the first day named for the 
coming of the publishers’ readers he was more than two thousand 
pounds out of pocket. No fewer than sixty thousand lots were set 
forth in the catalogue. ‘ Well, thought John Fairfax, ‘ they can’t 
average less than one pound a lot, and if they did only average 
fifteen shillings all round, that would be forty-five thousand 
pounds—more than enough to clear me at five per cent.; and surely, 
considering the number of fine epics and novels and romances 
and pastorals and narratives and tales of adventure, they can’t go 
so low as fifteen shillings.’ 
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John Fairfax received the readers in his most yracious manner. 
He inquired what department they desired to see, and conducted 
them to the sections himself. In the centre of the gloomy vault- 
like chamber stood the reading table, and upon the reading table 
pleasant shaded lamps, and pleasanter cold juicy joints, and mellow 
meat-pies, and luscious fruit, and bland jellies, and all manner of 
comforting and cheering liquors. This reading was only an inspec- 
tion, not an auction; John Fairfax knew his business better than to 
treat at a sale. 

The attendance of readers was thin the first day ; but the second 
it increased, and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth, until 
John Fairfax was almost beside himself with joy and triumph. 
As the time for the sale approached, it seemed to John Fairfax 
that not only the publishers’ readers, but the publishers themselves 
and all their clerks dropped in one time or another during the 
day, seized « manuscript, mastered some particular story or poem 
in a few minutes, partook of some refreshment, and left. Now 
and then some kindly soul would whisper in his ear, ‘I booked 
that “ Lady Jugurtha’s Massacre” for my people, old man. Your 
health. John Fairfax kept an account of all such speeches in a 
book, of course omitting the ultimate and penultimate words. 
On the morning of the sale he had booked promises for twenty- 
seven thousand lots. ‘ After which,’ he cried triumphantly, ‘ there 
are all my chances, and the things they haven’t told me of.’ 

But his cup of happiness was not full until, getting to his 
office, he found the following among other letters :— 


Offices of the ‘ Daily Telephone,’ 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
January 8, 1878. 
Dear Sir,—I have looked over the lots you tender for sale to-day, and am 
prepared to offer for the lot if you are disposed to treat. 
Yours faithfully, 
JoHn Wysrow ELDRED. 
Mr. John Fairfax, Auctioneer, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The ‘Telephone’ offering to buy up the lot! It never rains 
but it pours! He had heard that, owing to a long-standing threat of 
an American rival, the ‘Telephone’ had determined to open new 
ground in English journalism, and this must be the novelty. But 
then he suddenly recollected all the promises he had from other 
people, and he was reluctantly obliged to send a note saying that 
some of the lots had been bespoken, and were as good as sold ; but 
he sincerely hoped Mr. Eldred would attend ‘the sale, as many of 
the most interesting lots had not’ been as much as mentioned. 
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The sale room, Thames Street, 2 p.m. 

The centre table with all its bright glasses and cutlery, its 
succulent viands and its generous wines, had been cleared away, 
and the position occupied by it filled with benches for the accom- 
modation of those who should attend. At the end of the dim 
store most remote from the entrance stood the auctionecr’s rostrum 
with two large lamps upon it. 

With head erect and a slight flush of triumph in his cheek, 
John Fairfax stepped down the passage in the centre between the 
two rows of benches, looking from right to left with eyes flashing 
a little now and then, as he noticed that every available place was 
occupied. 

What a representative assembly! he thought. Here were 
young girls, unmistakably from the West End, and rough-looking 
patriarchs from Whitechapel; here was a boy of twenty in an 
undress military suit; and here, no doubt, a costermonger poet of 
fifty. This matron was the author of a novel of society ; this pale 
widow, the poetess of a sorrow; here was an awkward country lad, 
author of something about blackbirds and the chase, and winding a 
hunter’s silver horn ; here an Indian veteran with, maybe, tales of 
tiger-shooting in the jungle; that careworn man, obviously a 
bookseller’s or newspaper hack, had sent odes to Psyche; here 
frowned the unacted tragedian ; there lounged uneasily the nervous 
sonneteer; the gloomy-looking man with the long black beard 
must be the writer of something about sorcery or the Black 
Forest; and by his side was a lyrist nodding his head to ‘ ditties 
of notone.’ As well as John Fairfax could judge, all these on the 
outer ends of the benches were authors. So much the better; 
the publishers had come early, and were pushed up close to the 
wall. This coming early of the publishers was the final and 
crowning trophy in his triumph, and he felt giddy with joy. 

As he reached the last: bench he saw a low-sized dark man in a 
dark tweed suit sitting at the end of the bench on his right ; beside 
him a tall, light-haired man in a light tweed suit. ‘ Well,’ 
thought Fairfax, ‘all the representatives of the publishers have not 
been pushed to the wall; here are two.’ 

He ascended the rostrum with a slightly tremulous step. He 
was within the magic garden, and was about to stretch forth his 
hands and pluck the jewel fruits of his hopes. A little shadow 
came upon his face, paused a moment, and passed away, leaving 
him radiant and smiling. Into his mind had flashed a transitory 
regret that his bright-eyed, hopeful little wife was not present to 
taste the pleasures of his success in its dewy freshness. In a second 
the thought was gone. It would be all the pleasanter to tell her 
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the story of the day as they sat at night before the cheerful fire, 
her head upon his shoulder, his arm round her waist, their baby 
asleep in the blue-eyed mother’s lap. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, it is not my place to make a speech 
to you. You all know the business we are here to transact to-day ; 
it has attained, I may say, a world-wide notoriety. It will be 
sufficient if with a meeting of such exceptional intelligence I confine 
myself strictly to business. I shall therefore satisfy myself with 
merely reading for you the conditions of this sale.’ 

He had intended making a speech ; but his throat was dry and 
hard, and his mind so confused that he could not recollect even 
the heads of the address he had prepared. 

‘The conditions are these: 1. There is no reserve; 1. I will 
sell all manuscripts for which there is even one bid; m1. Pur- 
chasers are to pay a deposit of ten per cent. on the evening they 
buy, and the balance before removal; 1v. All manuscripts bought 
to be taken away within two clear days of the day of sale; v. A 
commission of five per cent. to be paid by purchasers; v1. The 
sale to be continued from day to day until all is disposed of. 
These were followed by a few of the matter-of-course rules of all 
auctions. When he had finished reading, there was a low 
murmur of voices, a shuffle of feet, followed by a dead silence, 
such as takes place in a court of justice when the jury come in 
with their verdict in a case of murder. 

An attendant handed John Fairfax a parcel of manuscript, 
about as large as an average six-shilling novel, calling out at the 
same time in a sonorous voice :— 

*« Aaron Ray,” a poem, by Tenby Rosscover.’ 

So profound a silence followed the attendant’s voice that a leaf 
beating against one of the low windows caused all heads to turn 
towards that side of the store-room. 

** Aaron Ray,” a poem, by Tenby Rosscover,’ repeated John 
Fairfax a little huskily, taking the parcel and holding it aloft in 
the light of the two lamps. 

Silence again; but that was only befitting the great import- 
ance of the occasion. All the representatives of the publishers pre- 
sent felt the responsibility of starting so vast a game, and held back. 

‘How much for “ Aaron Ray”? Let some one speak. Four 
hundred pages of a poem, ladies and gentlemen, and about fifty 
lines to the page; in all, say, two thousand lines. Moore got as 
many guineas, ladies aud gentlemen, for a poem of equal length. 
Will some one say twenty pounds, just to set us going? Some one 
give me a bid. Start me with a nominal sum. Come, let us say 
something.’ 
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* May I?’ asked the man in the dark tweed suit at the end of 
the bench, stretching out his hand. 

‘Certainly, replied Fairfax, with a smile, as he motioned the 
attendant to pass the poem to the speaker. He added, ‘I am 
afraid, sir, you will not be able to form any very accurate estimate 
of its merit in the time we can give to it.’ 

*Oh, yes, I shall.” He took it, held it in his hand for a moment, 
returned it to the attendant, and whispered ‘'Twenty-four’ to the 
man beside him. 

*Twopence !’ cried aloud the man in the light tweed suit. 
‘Tl give twopence for “ Aaron Ray.” ’ 

‘Two pence!’ echoed Fairfax in amazement. For a moment 
he seemed half displeased, half discomfited ; presently a bright look 
dawned in his eyes. It was a little pleasantry on the part of the 
man in the grey tweed suit. One of the soundest of auctioneering 
maxims is, Always honour the joke of a bidder when presented ; so 
John Fairfax laughed softly a sickly stage laugh, and, facing the 
assembly, called out : 

‘Thank you, sir. Any advance after twopence for “ Aaron 
Ray,” poem, by Tenby Rosscover ?’ 

He waited for a laugh, but no laugh came. He waited for an 
advance, but no advance came. He used all the eloquence of his 
art, all the encouraging pleas he could bring forward, and after 
ten minutes ¢ Aaron Ray,’ a poem, by Tenby Rosscover, was knocked 
down for twopence. 

‘What name, sir, please?’ demanded the clerk. 

‘John Wybrow Eldred.’ 

Fairfax started. The great man from the ‘ Daily Telephone !’ 
But one would think that the great man from the ‘ Daily Tele- 
phone’ must be above such a jest as offering twopence for a poem 
of two thousand lines. What was this Eldred on the ‘ Telephone ?’ 
Fairfax did not know ; but any man connected with a daily paper, 
and in such a position as to be able to propose buying such a stock 
of manuscripts as he had for sale, must be a man of importance. 
* Next lot,’ he called out to the attendant. Fairfax tried to pene- 
trate the gloomy ends of the benches where the representatives of 
the publishers sat, but failed to do so, the light was so bad. 

‘“ Abaft the Skylight,” a nautical romance, by John William 
Fenton.’ 

‘Now, then, cried John Fairfax in perplexity, yet with an 
assumption of jocularity as though he thoroughly enjoyed Mr. 
Eldred’s humour. 

Another inexplicable silence among the general body, after 
a while again the same outstretched hand, and the same question 
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followed by the words ‘a hundred and six’ whispered into 
Mr. Eldred’s ear. 

This was a much larger and more greasy looking-parcel ; it 
looked as though it had been steeped awhile in lamp-oil and then 
dredged over with small coal. 

‘ Ninepence halfpenny,’ from the last buyer. 

‘Thank you. Ha,ha,ha! A most original bid. Quite unique. 
Well ; I said I wouldn’t refuse any bid, and I won’t even halfpenny 
bids; though they are new to me, ladies and gentlemen.’ 

‘Put up the whole lot, and you'll get on better, suggested the 
representative of the ‘ Telephone.’ 

‘Not yet.’ With a cordial smile. ‘ Now, what spirited specu- 
lator will make the money even? Who'll say a shilling for 
“ Abaft the Skylight,” this exciting tale of the sea ?’ 

Not a sound. 

‘Going, going, gone.’ 

John Fairfax wondered if he were sleeping or waking. Had 
the anxiety of the few months last passed followed him into his 
dreams, and was this hideous nightmare the Nemesis of overwork ? 

The man handed him a parcel much smaller than the last, yet 
larger than the first, reading aloud ‘* Abbastanza!” the story of a 
broken heart, by Lady Georgina Louisa Grace.’ 

‘What for “ Aberration ?”’ demanded the auctioneer in a dreamy 
voice. Would no one wake him up? Would no one hear his 
moans ? 

‘* Abbastanza!”’ The man corrected him, and handed the 
manuscript to the same outstretched hand. 

* *« Abbastanza!”’ muttered Fairfax, correcting himself. * How 
much now shall we say for “ Abbastanza!” to begin with? Won’t 
some one make me a bid ?’ 

‘ Thirty-three,’ whispered the man in the dark suit to the man 
in the light suit. 

‘ Fourpence halfpenny,’ said the latter aloud. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Fairfax, witha laugh. To his own mind 
he had now cleared up the difficulty ; the evil genius of his fate 
was exercising power over him in his sleep and burlesquing his 
great scheme. He would humour the joke and enter into it. 

‘Fourpence halfpenny for “ Abbastanza,” the story of a 
broken heart, by Lady Georgina Louisa Grace. Any advance on 
four and a half? and at four and a half it’s—gone.’ 

His wife could never enjoy this kind of joke, and it was well 
she was not present. But if those people before him, and the sale 
he was conducting, and his own personality in the situation were 
all the creations of a waking intellect in a sleeping body, it would 
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be all the same whether he could see his wife there or not. No, it 
would not; because he knew she would look pained and disap- 
pointed, and that would spoil this dream-joke of his. 

‘Put up the whole lot and save time,’ again urged Mr. 
Eldred. 

He shook his head and smiled; it was too soon to put an end 
to such a splendid joke. 

‘ T/Abime,” an epic of Tartarus, by Noel Wentworth Lea. What 
shall we say for this noble epic of ten thousand lines? Who will 
bid, just to start me, as little as Milton got for “ Paradise Lost” ?’ 

The man with Mr. Eldred of the ‘Telephone’ received the 
manuscript and said, ‘ A hundred and thirty’ into the ear of the 
other. 

‘ Twelvepence,’ called out Mr. Eldred; and at a shilling it was 
knocked down. 

‘ Abreast the Dawn,” lyrics, by Adrian Charles Casswell.’ 

‘ Eight,’ whispered the man in the light suit. 

‘ One halfpenny.’ 

* Gone.’ 

‘¢ Hpytus,” a tragedy, by Vincent Alexander Tayford.’ 

‘ Four.’ 

No bid. 

‘« Apytus,” a tragedy, by Vincent Alexander Tayford. Won't 
some one put up this fine tragedy, full of the antique spirit com- 
bined with the modern introspective subtlety ? Will not some one 
start me?’ 

‘ Put up the whole lot, said Mr. Eldred. 

‘Will not some lady or gentleman favour me with a bid for 
this most thrilling tragedy?’ 

‘Put up the lot.’ 

John Fairfax’s face had gradually grown redder and redder as 
time went on. His eyes gained momentarily in brightness. 
Around the lights danced a changing iris that dilated; and now 
there was a strange booming and twanging in his head, as though 
his ear were pressed against a telegraph pole; and to the searching 
murmur of the wires was added now and then a blow that shocked. 
Would it not be better to put the whole lot up and be done with 
this dream, and wake, and get up, and pour cold water on his 
head? Cold water would be so delicious! Oh! what a bang the 
wires got then! Better put an end to this, anyway. 

‘ Well, who will make me a bid for the lot ?’ 

‘Sixty thousand,’ whispered the man in the dark suit to Mr. 
Eldred, ‘averaged at twenty-four, is one million four hundred and 
forty thousand, divided by sixteen is——’ 
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‘ Any bid for the whole lot ?’ How his temples throbbed ! 

‘ Ninety thousand; that, divided by one hundred and twelve, 
gives eight hundred and three.’ 

‘Any bid—— ?’ 

‘Five hundred and sixty pounds.’ 

‘Five hundred and sixty pounds! Five hundred and sixty 
pounds for the whole lot!’ Was his head going to burst? End 
this! end this! ‘ And,there being no advance on that, it’s Gone !’ 

As the hammer came down, John Fairfax threw up his head 
hurriedly, glared round, then bent forward, and bowed down slowly 
until he lay on the rostrum, his flushed face hanging over the 
outer edge, his white hands hanging powerlessly down, making 
startling patches against the dark green front of the rostrum. A 
few people stood up and looked curiously at him. His body was 
convulsed for a moment; then with a loud crash the rostrum fell 
to the ground, flinging the extinguished lamps among the people, 
and leaving John Fairfax lying on his face, with back quivering and 
stertorous breathing, in the passage between the two sets of benches. 

They raised him up, and carried him to the door for air, and 
sent fora doctor. ‘A fit,’ the doctor said, ‘but not a severe one. 
He'll be all right in a few days ;’ and went home with him in a cab. 

The same evening John Fairfax became conscious; and the 
doctors said that, considering the circumstances which produced 
the attack, and its comparative mildness, they did not think he 
would suffer any permanent injury from it. They recommended 
quiet for a day or two, and succeeded in setting at rest the fears of 
Fairfax’s wife. 

Two days later he was well enough to see his chief clerk, and 
learn detail of events. The clerk told him that the gentleman 
from the ‘ Daily Telephone’ had behaved in a most kind and 
considerate manner, and sent word to Mr. Fairfax that no one 
could have done better with the manuscripts. His bid had been 
equal to the full market value—fourteen shillings a hundred- 
weight ; and no author, howsoever timid, need have any fear of 
his manuscript getting into wrong hands, or being exposed to 
prying eyes, as all would be despatched straight to the paper-mill 
of the ‘ Telephone,’ and ground up without delay. 

‘How much worse it might have been, John darling!’ said 
his wife when the clerk was gone. ‘ You have still enough money 
to start a safer kind of business.’ , 

‘And, Mary,’—he never felt her Christian name so sweet as in 
his troubles now,—‘ I have you and the little one, and what business 
can be anything but good when I feel that I am working for you ?’ 

RICHARD DOWLING, 
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THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 


Che Homes and Haunts of the Ftalian Poets. 


V. VITTORIA COLONNA. 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


Marino is a little ancient gloomy walled city lying among the 
Alban hills, less than twenty miles from Rome. It is situated 
between Grotta Ferrata and Castel Gandolfo, and somewhat below 
the: crater of a dead volcano, which holds the Lake of Albano. 
Probably there is not elsewhere on earth a spot so near toa great 
capital city—unless there be some such near to Athens, and if Athens 
may rightly be designated a ‘ great’ capital in aught save memories ! 
—where lawless barbarism and uncultured ignorance reigned 
undisturbed so long and late asin Marino. Latium, indeed, is to 
this day a ‘land of hiding’ in one sense. Immemorial customs, 
hereditary, hungry poverty, pagan superstitions, and blind ignor- 
ance that cannot even conceive there is a world beyond that which 
it can touch with horny groping fingers—all these still hide in many 
nooks and crannies of the Latin land ; where, as bats and owls shun 
the light of day, they cower away from the spreading rays of intel- 
ligence and education. Very picturesque, when the curious 
traveller imbued with classic poetry and classic story comes on 
them in their haunts. Poverty, paganism, and superstition are 
apt to be valuable elements in the picturesque ! 

In this little walled town, at that time an important fief of the 
princely and powerful family of the Colonnas, was born, some time 
in the year 1490, a female infant—the first-born of her young 
mother, who was but eighteen years old. The exact month and 
day appear not to be ascertained ; but it is sufficiently well estab- 
lished that Vittoria was born in the year 1490. Her father was 
Fabrizio Colonna, Grand Constable .of the Kingdom of Naples; 
her mother, Agnese di Montefeltro, was daughter to Federigo, 
Duke of Urbino. On both sides, therefore, her lineage was most 
illustrious. Her birth took place at a rare period of peace, during 
a temporary lull in the storm of faction, rapine, and civil war which 
devastated the States of the Church, and all other states in Italy— 
during that fruitful, fateful period known among Italians as the 
* Quattro cento,’ and to us as the fifteenth century. 

The high nobility of the little Vittoria’s lineage brought it to 
pass that the quarrels of powerful sovereigns had an influence on 
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that most important event in a woman’s life, her marriage; and 
caused it, moreover, to be arranged, and the bridegroom decided 
on, when she was—four years old! It is needless and would be 
tedious in this place to describe in detail the vicissitudes of war 
and policy which thus incidentally settled the fate of Vittoria 
Colonna. It must suffice to say that her noble father, having 
nobly served and fought for Charles VIII. of France when the latter 
invaded Naples, nobly turned round on the French king’s departure, 
and nobly served and fought for the rival monarch, Ferdinand II. 
of Aragon; why, Clio has neglected to record precisely. But 
there are trustworthy chronicles setting forth the transfer to the 
Colonnas of sundry fiefs previously held by their hereditary foes the 
Orsini about this time, and it may be that the King of Naples had 
held out this noble bait to his noble adherent beforehand. How- 
ever, thinking it well to have some better hostage for Fabrizio 
Colonna’s fealty than his oath, the King caused Colonna’s little 
girl to be betrothed in marriage to his own subject, Ferdinando 
Francesco d’Avalos, son of the Marquis of Pescara, a child near her 
own age. 

And now from gloomy, walled Marino, frowning defiance at the 
enemies of the Colonna, little Vittoria is transported to the rocky 
island of Ischia, in the Bay of Naples, there to be educated with her 
future husband under the charge of the elder sister of the latter— 
the widowed Duchess of Francavilla, born Costanza d’Avalos. 
Among the many lovely spots in Italy, perhaps there is not one 
more fit to foster a poet’s imagination and the sense of beauty 
than this island of Ischia. Climate, position, and scenery are all 
of ideal charm and loveliness. Within the compass of some twenty 
miles, which is about the circumference of the island, exclusive of 
the sinuosities of the coast, you have there, as Bishop Berkeley 
remarked long ago, ‘an epitome of the whole earth.’ Or rather, 
perhaps, an epitome of the picturesque. Sea, sky, mountains, and 
vales, fruits and flowers, make up the scene: and the sea is the 
Mediterranean, the sky the azure vault that bends above Par- 
thenope, the mountains are slumbering volcanoes, among which 
the classic Mons Epomeus towers supreme, and the vegetation 
ranges from the trees and fruits of the temperate zone to the 
luxuriant products of the tropics. Then, too, Art added the charms 
of memory and association to those of Nature. Poets, Greek and 
Latin, have made Ischia eloquent to the fancy as well as to the 
senses for all time; and across the shiming waters you behold the 
coast line even to the Circean promontory, with Naples, Cuma, 
Puteoli, and many another site of old renown. To all this food for 
eye and mind were added, in Vittoria’s case, the vivid splendours 
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of a mediwval court (of which from time to time she had some 
glimpses) and the rapid vicissitudes of medimval warfare, witnessed 
safely from the citadel of rock-bound Ischia, Surely, if an 
Olympian council of crowned poets could have been held to con- 
sider what spot of earth and point of time should be chosen for the 
plenting and rearing of a mind to serve the Muses, they might. 
have given their voices for Ischia, and that period of the Italian 
Renaissance, with its abounding artistic and intellectual influ- 
ences. And yet—-our Vittoria did not become a great poet. 
Emerson says that ‘Man is that noble endogenous plant which 
grows from within outward ;’ and of all varieties of man this 
surely is truest of the poet. No; Vittoria Colonna was nota great 
poet. But she has written poems which have merit; and merit 
not wholly to be appreciated by any save those who have diligently 
studied the structure of Italian verse, in which the form is so all- 
important—at least to native critics. 

In this Ischia, this fragment of a terrestrial fairy-land, lay the 
home and haunts of the noble damsel Vittoria Colonna, from her 
fifth to her nineteenth year; and here, for two more happy, peace-= 
ful years, she dwelt as the wife of her childhood’s playmate and 
her girlhood’s loving companion, Ferdinando Francesco d’Avalos, 
Marquis of Pescara. There came some events to ruffle the smooth 
current of her life there from time to time before her marriage, 
but not of such a nature as to stir its depths. They doubtless 
afforded a rather pleasantly stimulating excitement to the growing 
mind and intelligent observation of the young girl. Such must 
have been the brief visit paid to the island by Frederick, the last 
of the Aragonese kings of Naples. The Duchess of Francavilla, 
who was a woman of cultured intellect. and powerful character, was 
made governor and chatelaine of Ischia after her husband’s death. 
And to this citadel, as to a stronghold of refuge, King Frederick 
fled, accompanied by his wife and children, after the French had 
taken and sacked Capua, and were advancing upon Naples, in the 
summer of 1501. Frederick finally left the island to throw him- 
self on the generosity of his adversary, the French King, in the 
September of the same year. It is recorded that Fabrizio Colonna 
was with his fallen sovereign on this occasion; and he thus had an 
opportunity of seeing the progress which his young daughter had 
made in all graces of mind and person under the teaching and 
guardianship of the Duchess of Francavilla.! 

At length, at the close of the year 1509, on December 27, the 
long-betrothed couple were married. The wedding took place at 
Ischia, and was celebrated with mighty pomp and rejoicing and 

1 A Decade of Italian Women, by T, Adolphus Trollope 
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festivity, after the fashion of weddings in that day between persons 
of such illustrious birth and powerful connections. Rich presents 
were interchanged between the bride and bridegroom. A list of 
them, preserved in the Colonna archives, has been published by 
Signor Visconti, and includes, amongst other valuable objects, the 
housing of wrought gold for a mule, and the furniture of a bed in 
crimson satin and blue taffetas fringed with gold, with crimson 
satin pillows equally edged and garnished with gold—a somewhat 
uncomfortable splendour to a weary head, one would fancy! These 
were gifts from Vittoria and her father to the bridegroom, 
Pescara, on his part, presented jewels—amongst them a diamond 
cross with gold chain valued at a thousand ducats—and various 
articles of female attire, made up of velvet, satin, brocade, and gold 
embroideries. ‘The prevailing colours were crimson and scarlet. 
A few years later we catch another glimpse of the noble lady 
Vittoria Marchesa di Pescara, in all the splendour of her gala 
attire, on the occasion of a royal wedding at Naples, at which she 
was an honoured guest. Whilst we are on the subject of Cinque- 
cento millinery, it may be as well to describe her appearance at 
the wedding in this place, although we thus take some liberty with 
chronology. 

On December 6, 1517, the marriage of the King of Poland with 
Donna Bona Sforza was celebrated with extraordinary pomp at 
Naples. The contemporary Neapolitan chronicler, Passeri, has left 
a minute account of the feastings and revels and presents, and the 
costumes of the noble company on this occasion. But what is at 
present chiefly interesting to us is his description of the attire of 
Vittoria and her attendants. Here it is: ‘The illustrious lady 
the Signora Vittoria, Marchioness of Pescara, was mounted on a 
black and white jennet with housings of crimson velvet fringed 
with gold. She was attended by six ladies in waiting uniformly 
clad in azure damask, and by six grooms on foot with cloaks and 
jerkins of blue and yellow satin. She herself wore a robe of 
brocaded crimson velvet adorned with large branches of beaten 
gold, a crimson satin cap, with a head-dress of wrought gold above 
it, and a girdle of beaten gold round her waist.’ And the picture 
set in this gorgeous framework was of very remarkable brilliancy 
and beauty. Vittoria was allowed by her contemporaries, and is 
attested by a portrait preserved in the Colonna gallery at Rome, 
to have been one of the loveliest women of her day. Her features 
were classically regular, her brow finely developed, her eyes large 
and brilliant, and her hair of a peculiarly beautiful golden tint. 

Certainly, a more delightful young couple to behold can never 
have stood side by side at the altar than Vittoria Colonna and 
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Ferdinando Francisco d’Avalos. For the latter also was celebrated 
for his handsome person and knightly graces. Bishop Giovio, who 

wrote a biography of him, says that bis beard was auburn, his eyes 
large and fiery, his nose aquiline. His carriage was habitually 
proud and haughty. It will be remembered that he was of noble 
Spanish blood, and it is evident that he prided himself mightily 
upon that fact. He affected the use of the Spanish tongue in pre- 
ference to Italian, and is said even to have spoken Spanish with 
his wife. ‘These qualities and peculiarities have, it is true, more 
value from the pictorial or melodramatic point of view than as 
elements for sweetening the companionship of husband and wife in 
daily life. But Pescara had other and more lovable qualities: he 
could be mild and gentle with his young wife, to whom he seems 
to have been truly attached, and he shared with her to some 
extent the prevailing taste for literature, and especially for poetry, 
which at that period distinguished the Court of Naples. 

The first two years of their married life, passed almost wholly 
on the island of Ischia, were one long honeymoon. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Pescara were happy in the enjoyment of their 
youth and love amidst the dear familiar scenes of rocky Ischia ; 
and their home was the resort of many of the most cultivated and 
intellectual men of the time. The talents and reputation of the 
Duchess of Francavilla had already made that island-home 
attractive to such spirits; and we may be sure that the attraction 
was not lessened when Vittoria grew to womanhood and, with her 
young husband, joined the little band. But then, after two years, 
a warlike bugle broke in upon the murmur of Arcadian verses, and 
the soft plash of the blue Mediterranean on the lava rocks, and the 
love-whispers of the young husband to his girl-bride. In a word, 
there was fighting about Milan and on the fertile plains of 
Lombardy and elsewhere, between the King of France and the 
King of Spain, who was also at that time King of Naples, and 
Pescara, as a subject of the latter, went and joined the army opposed 
to the French, under the walls of Ravenna. His going to fight 
sooner or later was a matter of course. That was the destiny, the 
career, the business in life, of a well-born young g gentleman in his 
time and country. Vittoria, although grieving at the thought of 
his departure, made no effort to detain him from his duty. Nay, 
she encouraged him to fulfil it. So he set off for the field of 
‘ glory,’ in company with that renowned captain, his father-in-law, 
Fabrizio Colonna, early in the spring of the year 1512; and on 
April 9 the united Spanish and Papal troops were entirely defeated 
by the French before Ravenna, Fabrizio Colonna and Pescara 
were both made prisoners. The latter was picked up for dead on 
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the field of battle, and carried a prisoner to Milan, Here he was 
well treated, owing chiefly to the influence of Trivulzio, a general 
in the French service, who had married his aunt, Beatrice d’ Avalos ; 
and, as soon as his wounds were healed, he was allowed to ransom 
himself for the sum of 6,000 ducats. 

During his captivity he wrote a‘ Dialogo d’Amore,’ which he 
inscribed to his wife and sent to her. On her part, Vittoria 
addressed a poetical epistle to her husband in prison, which is the 
first. literary work of hers known to us. It is in the terza rvma 
used by Dante, and consists of 112 lines, They are well-turned, 
and ‘written in very choice Italian,’ but of real feeling and fervour 
they have very little. Not that Vittoria was devoid of feeling and 
fervour ; but the forcible expression of what she really felt was not 
her object in writing those 112 lines in the terza rima. She in- 
tended to make an academic piece of poetry, stuffed full of classic 
mythology, and as polished in form as she was capable of making 
it. The motive of affection for hgr husband was certainly not 
wanting ; but she aimed at pleasing him by a plentiful display of 
the pedantry in vogue, and by no means by a spontaneous utter- 
ance from her woman’s heart of hearts. Then in a short time 
Pescara returned to her unexpectedly, none the worse for his first 
campaign, save by the loss of his 6,000 ducats and sundry scars on 
his face—which latter, however, he would probably not have been 
willing to efface. And when her warrior came back to her, glorious 
although unsuccessful, she probably found some natural accents 
with which to welcome him, without calling her learned remin- 
iseences of Hector and Achilles and Cato and Cornelia and Pompey 
to her assistance. 

For a brief time the husband and wife were happy again in 
each other’s society. But early in the year 1513 Pescara was once 
more with the armies in Lombardy. Vittoria was childless ; a cir- 
cumstance which must have marred in some degree the happiness 
of her married life, inasmuch as her husband was the last scion of 
an ancient and noble house, and desired an heir to transmit his 
name to future times. But the disappointment does not appear to 
have in the least degree abated his affection and admiration for 
Vittoria, which is much to his credit. There were not wanting 
high-handed nobles in that time—especially nobles intensely proud 
of their illustrious descent, as we know Pescara to have been—who 
would have visited the misfortune on the innocent wife, at least by 
harshness and ill-humour, if not by more tragic measures. Being 
childless, then, Vittoria resolved to adopt and educate a young 
cousin of her husband’s, named Alfonso d’Avalos, Marchese del 
Vasto. The boy was singularly beautiful and full of intelligence, 
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but so violent, undisciplined, and ungovernable, that no one had as 
yet succeeded in training or educating him. Nevertheless Vittoria 
undertook to do so, and succeeded completely. Under her influ- 
ence Alfonso grew up to be a distinguished soldier. He is accused, 
indeed, of great arrogance and cruelty. He is, moreover, accused 
of perfidy and bad faith. It is not to be denied that his kinsman 
Pescara, our Vittoria’s husband, was publicly known to be arrogant 
and cruel in the practice of his profession of arms, and was more 
than suspected of perfidy and bad faith in his political negotiations, 
and the young Alfonso may have had his part of these family 
characteristics. 

Vain as the attempt would be to analyse and disentangle the 
complex traits which make up every human character, assigning to 
each its cause, and tracing, as it were, its genealogy, one yet can- 
not help attributing those qualities of arrogance and cruelty which 
so specially marked both these D’ Avalos to the Spanish blood of which 
they were so proud. For arregance is not, in general, an Italian 
fault ; nor cruelty, except the sudden cruelty which arises from 
violent and undisciplined passions. Italian cruelty is seldom of a 
cold and adamantine sort, inaccessible to beseeching. In any case, 
these faults in Alfonso were beyond Vittoria’s power to cure, whilst 
his good qualities were in all probability elicited entirely by her 
influence. She won the attachment of the spoiled and self-willed 
boy, who continued to regard her as a mother to the end of his 
life. And she imbued his mind with some tincture of learning 
and literature. 

When Pescara had gone away again to the wars, his wife 
remained in Ischia, attending to the education of the young 
Alfonso ; she was the centre of a little band of literary persons who 
have, many of them, celebrated the charms of those days on the 
island. Bernardo Tasso, father of the great singer of ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,’ was one of these, and he has left a sonnet apostrophising 
Ischia as follows : 


Superbo scoglio, altero e bel ricetto 

Di tanti chiari eroi, d’imperadori, 

Onde raggi di gloria escono fuori 
Ch’ogni altro lume fan scuro e negletto ; 


(Proud rock, high and beauteous resort of so many famous heroes 
and emperors, whence issue rays of glory which make all other 
lights seem obscure and disregarded, &c.) 

The heroes and emperors must be understood with some allow- 
ance for poetic license; although kings and captains were cer- 
tainly among the guests on the ‘proud rock’ from time to time. 
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Occasionally the Marchioness of Pescara quitted her island-retreat 
to pay a visit to Naples, as on the occasion of the marriage of the 
King of Poland with Donna Bona Sforza in 1517, when Vittoria 
appeared amongst her fellow-nobles with pomp and splendour sur- 
passing that of most of them and equal to any. During the years 
from 1513 to 1520 Pescara paid several visits to his wife at Ischia, 
which, though brief, were joyfully welcomed by her, and helped her 
to support the many weary months of his absence. In 1520 
Fabrizio Colonna, Vittoria’s father, died, and within two years her 
brother also. And in the October of that same year (1522) 
Pescara paid a flying visit to his home. He remained but three 
days there, and then bade his wife farewell to rejoin the army. It 
was the last time they ever met. Pescara had been steadily ad- 
vaneing in dignity and reputation as a general during all these 
years; and after that last parting with Vittoria (which was little 
guessed to be the last by either of them) several ‘ brilliant ’ 
achievements added to his renown. One of them was the memo- 
rable battle of Pavia, fought on February 24, 1525, when Francis L, 
King of France, was taken prisoner, and of which he gave a laconic 
account to his mother in the well-known words, ‘Tout est perdu 
fors Phonneur.’ Pescara received three wounds, none of them 
dangerous, in the battle, and claimed the custody of the royal 
prisoner. But Francis was taken out of his hands into Spain, 
and Pescara complained loudly on the subject to his sovereign, 
Charles V., who had succeeded Ferdinand on the thrones of Spain 
and Naples in 1516. Pescara was now, at the age of thirty-five, 
Charles V.’s general-in-chief in Lombardy, and was high in the 
monarch’s confidence. His discontent at having his captive taken 
away from him was matter of public notoriety, and upon it Pope 
Clement VII. and some others founded a hope that it might be 


possible to seduce Pescara from his allegiance to Charles, and bring * 


him over to their own side, which was (now, and after much 
trimming and vacillation) that of opposition to the Spanish power 
in Italy. The army under Pescara’s command would have been 
an almost irresistible engine for the purpose of crushing the 
Spaniards could he have been induced so to use it. An attempt 
was made to sound the great captain on this point, and the great 
captain appeared to receive the advances favourably. ‘ Appeared,’ 
because in the sequel he revealed the whole plot to Charles V., de- 
claring that from the first he had only intended to draw on the 
conspirators to their own betrayal, and had never contemplated 
treachery to his sovereign for an instant. But there is strong 
reason for believing that Pescara did waver in his allegiance—to 
use no harsher phrase, And one of the reasons for so believing is 
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that Vittoria, hearing some rumour of the negotiations in hand, 
wrote a letter to her husband, imploring him in the strongest 
terms ‘ to consider well what he was doing, mindful of his pristine 
fame and estimation ; and that, for her part, she cared not to be 
the wife of a king, but rather to be joined with a faithful and loyal 
man; that it is not riches, titles, and kingdoms which can give 
true glory, infinite praise, and perpetual renown to noble spirits 
desirous of eternal fame, but faith, sincerity, and other virtues of 
the soul; and that with these, men may rise higher than the 
highest kings, not only in war, but in peace.’ ! 

Very noble words, and worthy of the high commendation which 
Vittoria’s biographers and many other historians bestow on them. 
Signor Visconti asserts that this letter from his wife was the chief 
cause which determined Pescara to abandon the idea of betraying 
his sovereign. At all events, the fact that she wrote such a letter 
proves that Vittoria was not secure of her husband’s steadfastness. 
And yet it would not be just to expect that Vittoria should regard 
his behaviour with the same sentiments which it awakens in us. 
In the first place, we behold Ferdinando Francisco d’Avalos, 
Marquis of Pescara, under the solar microscope of historical 
investigation ; she saw him by the chiaro-scwro of human love and 
intercourse, and (in this case) from a distance which softened and 
changed the aspect of his actions. In the next place, if we could 
have interrogated Pescara at the time, he would probably have 
pleaded in excuse (supposing him to have contemplated treachery) 
the ill-usage he had received at the hands of the sovereign he had 
served. Not that such a plea could really justify treachery, but 
it might easily suffice so to obfuscate the very imperfect moral 
sense of a Cinque-cento soldier of fortune, as to lead him to think 
himself in the right to make reprisals. Anger and disappointed 
self-love have been known so to operate upon the human mind, 
even in subsequent periods of the world’s history. Vittoria had a 
superior intelligence and a purer conscience, and she saw the matter 
more clearly. 

The end of the story was that Pescara remained true to 
Charles V., and gave up the chief mover in the conspiracy 
(Morone, chancellor and prime-minister of the Duke of Milan) 
into his hands. And in return he received the rank of general- 
issimo of the Imperial forces in Italy. But this dignity he did 
not long enjoy. A singular decay of his strength began to mani- 
fest itself in the autumn of that same year (1525), which the 
medical skill of his physicians seems to have been unable to 
account for. It could scarcely have resulted from the-wounds he 


1 Varchi. Storia Fiorentina, Book I. 
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received at the battle of Pavia, which are expressly stated to have 
been very slight. Some writers have attributed Pescara’s malady 
to anxiety of mind preying on him lest Charles V. should discover 
that he had not from the beginning been firmly minded to take no 
part in the conspiracy headed by the Pope. It seems more pro- 
bable that the illness was of the nature of consumption. Towards 
the end of the year Pescara gave up all hope of recovery. He 
despatched a missive from Milan, where he then was, to his wife, 
begging her to hasten to him. She set off without delay, but when 
she had got as far as Viterbo on her northward journey, she was 
met by the news of her husband’s death. He died on November 
25, 1525, and was buried at Milan. But his biographer, Bishop 
Giovio, says that his body was shortly afterwards transported to 
Naples, with great pomp and magnificence. 

The shock of her husband’s premature death—he was not yet 
thirty-six years old—appears to have crushed Vittoria utterly for 
a time. She hastened-from Viterbo to Rome, on receiving the 
dreadful news, and sought a retreat in the convent of San Silvestro 
in Capite, inhabited by nuns of the order of Santa Chiara. The 
origin of this church dates from a venerable antiquity. But the 
present edifice has been over and over again restored and re- 
modernised, and the present external facade is no older than the 
year 1703. Its great boast and treasure—whence it derives its 
title ‘in Capite —is that precious relic, the head of St. John the 
Baptist. The authenticity of this relic, together with that of 
another, the image of the Saviour, sent by Him through the hands 
of the Apostle St. Thaddeus to an Armenian king, and long pre- 
served in the city of Edessa, was solemnly confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII. on November 17, 1595. But probably no such 
measure was needed to strengthen the faith of all good Catholics 
in Vittoria Colonna’s time. The chief reason why the newly-made 
widow chose San Silvestro as her retreat was that her family had 
for centuries been munificent patrons and benefactors of that 
church and convent. The church is now, as has been stated, much 
re-modernised, and the convent is partly turned into artillery 
barracks, 

It seems to have been Vittoria’s first intention to devote her- 
self entirely to a conventual life, and to take the veil. But her 
friends—even those of the ecclesiastic hierarchy—-were by no means 
willing that so brilliant an ornament of lay society as the beautiful, 
gifted, and wealthy Marchioness of Pescara should be lost to the 
world. Jacopo Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpentras, one of the most 
learned men of his time, obtained from Pope Clement VII., whose 
secretary he then was, a brief addressed to the abbess and nuns of 
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San Silvestro enjoining them to receive into their house the 
Marchesana di Pescara, and to comfort: her ‘ omnibus spiritualibus 
et temporalibus consolationibus,’! but forbidding them, on pain of 
the greater excommunication, to permit her to take the veil 
‘impetu potius sui doloris, quam maturo consilio circa muta- 
tionem vestium vidualium in monasticas.’* This brief is dated 
December 7, 1525. 

Vittoria remained with the nuns until the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year, when she was taken to Marino by her brother 
Ascanio, now the head of the Colonna family. That turbulent 
clan raised a tumult in Rome in September 1526, being partisans 
of the Emperor, and consequently in opposition to the Pope. They, 
of course, took that opportunity of sacking every house belonging 
to the Orsini, their hereditary enemies. In consequence of these 
outrages the Pope deprived Cardinal Colonna of his hat, and de- 
clared all the estates of the family confiscated. 

Upon this Vittoria quitted Marino and returned to Ischia, 
which must more than ever have appeared to her a haven of peace 
and safety after the stormy scenes of which Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood were now the theatre. And worse storms were to follow. 
In 1527 took place that tremendous sack of Rome by the troops of 
the Constable de Bourbon which plunged the devoted city into a 
sea of nameless horrors. It may be mentioned by the way that 
the poor nuns of Santa Chiara at San Silvestro came very near to 
losing their precious relic, the Baptist’s head, at this time. Pope 
Boniface VIII., in the thirteenth century, had placed above the 
tabernacle which contained the relic (which tabernacle was itself a 
marvellously ricb and beautiful work in silver ornamented with 
precious stones, the gift of Pope Martin IV.) a costly tiara, or 
triple crown. In order to save John the Baptist’s head from the 
destructive rapacity of the soldiery the good sisters placed the 
tiara on another skull, which was (naturally) at once seized on and 
carried away, the troops of the Constable de Bourbon strictly 
limiting their attention to terrestrial treasures and such as were 
of marketable value. 

But whilst cruelty, greed, and license made of Rome a hell 
upon earth, peace and tranquillity reigned in the home at rocky 
Ischia, even if the brightness of happy love had left it for ever. 
And now Vittoria appears for the first time to have devoted her- 
self seriously to the writing of poetry, which became, indeed, the 
chief occupation of her life. Her poems consist almost entirely of 


) «With all spiritual and temporal consolations.’ 
2 «From the impulse of her grief rather than from mature counsel concerning the 
change of her widow's weeds into the monastic habit.’ 
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sonnets; and of these sonnets some hundred and thirty-four are 
inspired by grief at the loss of her husband, to whom she invari- 
ably alludes as mio bel sole, ‘my fair sun.’ The rest of her poems 
are religious. I have before me, as I write, a little volume of her 
poems which bears the following inscription on its title-page : 

‘Rime della 8. Vittoria Colonna, Marchesana Illust. di Pes- 
cara. Con laggiunta delle rime spirituali. Di nuovo ricorette 
per M. Lodovico Dolce. In Vinegia appresso Gabriel Giolito de 
Ferrari.” MDLIX. This year was the twelfth after her death. 
But there had been already three! editions of her poems during her 
lifetime, and her fame as a poetess (not unassisted, probably, by 
the facts that she was very handsome, very wealthy, of high and 
unblemished reputation, and illustrious birth) had gained for her 
the title of ‘ La Divina.’ 

The fifth of the sonnets in memory of her husband, beginning 
‘Oh che tranquillo mar,’ is, I think, not only polished verse, but 
true sentiment. It seems to refer to the period of her first return 
to Ischia after her husband’s death. The images in it are such as 
would naturally be suggested by revisiting such scenes under such 
circumstances. She apostrophises the tranquil sea, the placid 
waves, whereon her bark was wont to float laden with precious 
merchandise, and seconded by a serene sky and favouring breezes ; 
and contrasts them with the storm and darkness which cruel for- 
tune brought upon her in later years. Heaven assembles around 
her ‘venti, pioggie, saette,—winds, rains, and lightnings—like 
monsters ready to devour her. But ‘alma ancor sua tramontana 
scorge.’ Still her soul discerns its polar star. Another very beau- 
tiful sonnet is the one beginning 


Qui fece il mio bel Sol a noi ritorno; 


beautiful, however, chiefly from the touch of intense womanly 
nature in the ninth and tenth lines: ‘ Vinto da prieghi miei poi 
mi mostrava Le belle cicatrici.’ I have turned the sonnet into 
English which is at least faithful to the original : 


Here ’twas that my fair sun to me returned, 

With princely spoils all laden from the fight. 

Ah, with what grief these scenes afflict my sight 
Where erst his cheering beams so clearly burned! 
A thousand glories, by his valour earned 
Allegiance, honour, faith of loftiest height, 
Whereof to tell loud rumour did delight, 

Upon his noble brow were well discerned. 

And then he showed me, vanquished by my prayer, 
His lovely scars, and told the time and place 


1 Four, according to Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiana yii. 1722, 
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Of all his victories to my ravished ears. 

As once my joy, so now is my despair, 

Whilst my sad thoughts the vanished past retrace, 
Amid some sweet, and many bitter, tears, 


That seems to me to have come from the depths of the heart. The 
picture must have been taken from the life. One can see the 
proud doating wife importuning her hero to show her his ‘ lovely 
sears,’ and the husband complying with a tolerant smile, as who 
should say ‘this fond feminine folly must be humoured,’ and yet 
secretly well pleased that his prowess is so highly appreciated by 
the woman he loves. And then those days are gone like a dream, 
and the widow sits thinking of them ‘ Amid some sweet, and many 
bitter, tears.’ 

Nearly three years were thus passed by Vittoria in her Ischian 
home. But in 1530 she was driven from it by the approach of a 
pestilence which followed, and probably resulted from, the devas- 
tating warfare in the kingdom of Naples between Francis I. and 
Charles V. She went to Rome, where she appears to have been 
the guest of her sister-in-law, Donna Giovanna d’Aragona, wife of 
Ascanio Colonna, a woman of beauty and accomplishments. ‘The 
Colonna family had made peace with Pope Clement, and had their 
fiefs restored to them. The Eternal City was beginning to recover 
from the horrors of the sack of 1527, and numbers of learned and 
cultured personages, who had been driven away by the slaughter 
and its attendant horrors, were flocking back to Rome. Among 
these many were Vittoria’s personal friends, and she was received 
with the warmest cordiality and the highest honours. Her adopted 
son, the Marchese del Vasto, was in Rome at this period, which 
altogether must have been a very pleasant one for our poetess, 
albeit she still mourned her husband’s loss in all sincerity. 

There were, of course, plenty of wooers ready to compete for 
the hand of the wealthy, beautiful, and noble widow. But she 
remained true to the memory of her first and only love. Those 
were the days of revived classicism, and the worship of pagan 
antiquity—in so far as arts and letters were concerned—and 
Vittoria had learning enough to participate in the discussions and 
conversations held among these enthusjasts of the Renaissance on 
many a classic theme. She joined in excursions to the ruins of 
antique Rome, and doubtless visited all the famous spots within the 
city with which the modern traveller is familiar. There were the 
aqueducts, the temples, the triumphal arches, the mighty Coliseum, 
the Therme of Caracalla and Diocletian, the splendid curves of the 
Pantheon’s lofty dome, in her timeas in ours. The same blue air 
and golden sunlight shone upon them, painting decay with beauty ; 
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and the same summer moon sailed in the midnight skies, flooding 
wide spaces with a silver sea, and deepening velvet shadows beneath 
porch and pillar. Molza, a contemporary poet of some fame, has 
recorded some of these meetings among the knot of distinguished 
personages who surrounded Vittoria. But his records are too blood- 
less, academic, and artificial to be of any interest to the modern 
reader. 

After a stay in Rome of less than a year the Marchesa di 
Pescara returned to Ischia, and there remained until the year 
1536. During this period she was engaged in correspondence with 
most of the distinguished Italians, lay and ecclesiastic, then living. 
In 1534, Paul III., the Farnese Pope, had succeeded Clement on 
the throne of St. Peter, and a strong current of religious thought 
and religious reform was stirring the stagnant waters of the Church 
in Italy. There were hopes, dreams, aspirations towards a pos- 
sibility of reconciling the requirements of the German reformers in 
the matter of doctrine, with the requirements of Italian eccle- 
siastics in the matter of temporalities. To preach and teach pure 
Gospel doctrines, and at the same time to hold fast the worldly 
power and supremacy which has made the Papacy what it is, was a 
problem not recognised to be insoluble in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The minds of all men of the better and more 
earnest sort were occupied with these all-important topics. 

The mind of Vittoria Colonna was, beyond doubt, occupied 
with them. The cast of her poetry—which greatly changed about 
this time—and the character of those who were her chosen 
intimates, alike indicate that she was far from indifferent to the 
great questions of religious reform. Her Italian biographers 
(mostly ecclesiastics) have striven eagerly to clear her from a 
suspicion of any leaning towards heresy. These efforts are from 
one point of view superfluous; from another ineffectual. If all 
that is meant be that Vittoria Colonna never contemplated leaving 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church to go forth into bleak 
pastures with heretics, that may be at once and fully admitted. 
But if it be contended that she was fully satisfied with the condi- 
tion of that Church as it was, and accepted with an unquestioning 
mind whatever its ministers might teach her, then the contention 
must be resisted. The little knot of men who for a long time 
formed her intimate society were all more or less interested in the 
great question of Church Reform: such as Contarini the Venetian, 
Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpentras, Pole (then a fugitive from Eng- 
land), Giberti, Bishop of Verona, &c. These men were raised to 
the purple by Paul III. solely for their learning, earnestness, and 
devoutness—grounds which would have weighed but little with his 
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immediate predecessors. But heresy without, has always had an 
antiseptic influence on the inner circles of the Roman hierarchy. 

To this period piobably belong those of her sonnets in which 
justification by faith, the necessity of the new birth, or spiritual 
regeneration, and other Protestantising doctrines, are expressed 
with more or less clearness. The following translations of extracts 
from these sonnets are taken from the Life of Vittoria Colonna in 
T. Adolphus Trollope’s ‘ Decade of Italian Women :’ 


Oonfiding in Tis just and gentle sway, 

We should not dare, like Adam and his wife, 
On others’ backs our proper blame to lay ; 

But with new-kindled hope, and unfeigned grief, 
Passing by priestly robes, lay bare within 

To Him alone the secret of our sin, 


The words in Italics are, in the original, 


Aprir dentro, passando oltra la gonna, 
I falli nostri a solo a sol con lui. 


* Passando oltra la gonna’ is a somewhat obscure phrase—possibly 
purposely obscure. Its literal meaning is ‘ passing beyond the 
gown.’ 

Again, in another sonnet we read : 


Thus can the soul her high election make 
Fruitful and sure; but only to such point 

As, in His goodness, wills the Fount of good. 
Nor art nor industry can speed her course ; 
I{e most securely and alertly runs 

Who most by Heaven’s free favour is upheld." 


And yet once more : 


He who hath fixed on Christ alone his eyes, 

Not he who best hath understood, or read 

Most earthly volumes, shall’Heaven’s bliss attain. 
For not on paper did Ie write His law, 

But printed it on expurgated hearts 

Stamped with the fire of Jesus’ holy love.’ 


' Ond’ ella pud ben far corta, efficace 
Lialta sua elezion, ma insino al segno, 
Ch’ all’ autor d’ogni ben sua merce piace. 
Non sprona il corso nostro industria o ingegno ; 
Quel corre pid sicuro e pil vivace, 
Ch’ha del favor del ciel maggior sostegno. 
Quel ch’avra sol in lui le luci fisse 
Non que’ ch’ intese meglio, o che pit lesse 
Volumi in terra, in ciel sara beato. 
In carta questa legge non si scrisse ; 
Ma con la stampa sua nel cor purgato, 
Col foco dell’ amor, Gest l'impresse, 
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Vittoria Colonna returned to Rome in the course of the year 
1536, and again resided with her sister-in-law, Donna Giovanna 
d’Aragona. Vittoria was now in the full maturity of her powers, 
and at the height of her fame. Her return to Rome was hailed 
with delight by the best and most learned among the good and 
learned men there. She was loaded with honours. Even, as her 
biographer, Signor Visconti, asserts, on the authority of a Nea- 
politan historian, the great Emperor Charles V., Cesar himself, 
being then in Rome, ‘ condescended to visit in their own house the 
ladies Giovanna d’Aragona, wife of Ascanio Colonna, and Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara.’ She has left more than one sonnet 
addressed to Charles V. in which the courtier is less seen than the 
wife. She declares that the flight of the (imperial) eagle is 
troubled and obscured by the absence of her ‘ fair sun.’ In another 
place, after singing the vast and extended empire of Charles, she 
says that her ‘fair sun,’ who, ‘in order to clear the way for the 
eagle’s flight, chased away so many dark clouds,’ now enjoys the fruit 
of his valiant and virtuous deeds in Heaven. Inshort, for Vittoria, 
Charles V. may be a very great potentate, but her Ferdinando 
Francesco d’Avalos is an infinitely higher hero—and she says so! 

After a short stay in Rome she went to Lucca, and thence to 
Ferrara, arriving in the latter city on April 8, 1537. Of her visit 
to Lucca her biographer, Signor Visconti, says but little. He 
mentions the bare fact, without comment or explanation. But 
perhaps some light may, for us, be thrown on it by the knowledge 
that Lucca was at this period a hotbed of heterodox opinions, and 
that the Republic went very near to declaring Protestantism as 
the religion of the state! In Ferrara, too, the Reformed faith had 
many adherents, beginning with the Duchess Renée, wife of Duke 
Hercules II. But although Vittoria may have been tempted 
by the hope of interchanging thoughts on these serious subjects 
with the favourers of the new ideas, there is no need to suppose 
that this was her sole, or even her chief, inducement to visit 
Ferrara. She was received there with the highest honours paid to 
her poetical distinction. The Duke, as we are told, invited the 
most distinguished poets and men of letters of Venice and 
Lombardy to meet her at Ferrara; and Cardinal Giberto sent 
thither a special messenger, his secretary, Francesco della Torre, 
to beg her to honour his episcopal city of Verona with her presence, 
A significant little fact is recorded by the historian Frizzi, in his 
‘ Memorie per la Storia di Ferrara,’ which does not appear to have 
been mentioned by Vittoria’s biographers. I will give it in the 
words of Frizzi.! 

! Frizzi,' iv, 333. 
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‘ More noteworthy, however,’ (than the establishment of a cer- 
tain monastery of Santa Lucia) ‘ was the introduction into Ferrara 
of the Capuchins. Bernardino Ochino of Siena, a friar of that 
most exemplary order, established about 1525, had several times 
preached the Word of God in our cathedral. Vittoria Colonna, 
widow of Ferdinand d’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, both celebrated 
—the one for her elegance in the poetic art not less than for 
Christian virtues, the other for military valour—arrived at Ferrara 
on April 8, 1537, in humble guise, accompanied by six of her 
women, on her way, as was said, to Venice, whence she intended to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. She, who was a great 
patroness of Ochino so long as he continued to walk in the right 
way, by the influence of the Duke obtained from the Cavaliére 
Alfonso Trotti the gift of an oratory, together with a small piece 
of ground belonging to him in the Borgo della Misericordia, on the 
Po, and precisely in the street called “ De’ Galafasi ;” and there, 
having built a modest retreat, she placed Ochino and a few of his 
brethren on August 18. Ira Bernardino, during the time he dwelt, 
there, preached in the cathedral in the Advent of that year; and 
subsequently was elected general of his order.’ 

Frizzi goes on to say that it would have been well had that been 
the last chronicle remaining to us of the famous Capuchin, but that 
unfortunately the story is too well known of his deplorable falling 
off, some years later, into ‘ Lutheranism and Socinianism,’ and his 
having written books full of error and impiety. This celebrated 
preacher is designated in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ as an 
‘ambitious and apostate monk.’ An apostate from the authority of 
Rome he undoubtedly was—or a convert from her errors, according 
to the point of view of the speaker—but his ambition at any rate 
was not of a worldly kind. The very same writer adds that, after 
having gained an enormous reputation as a preacher, which con- 
tributed not a little to the advancement of his newly-founded 
order, and, after having been twice elected general of it, it was 
surprising to see him quit this dignity, embrace heresy, and fly to 
Geneva, in company with a young girl of Lucca whom he married. 
This is scarcely the proceeding of an ambitious man, as ambition 
is usually understood. But the writer says that it was due, ‘a ce 
qu’on prétend,’ to the mortitication caused by his not obtaining the 
cardinal’s hat which he aspired to. But why did he not obtain the 
cardinal’s hat, at a period when the Church was eager for recruits 
who could fight her battles seriously and valiantly, and after having 
proved himself to possess enormous power over men’s minds in the 
pulpit? Surely his failing to obtain it was due to his heretical 
opinions ; and to say that he became a heretic because the Pope 
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would not make him a cardinal is a putting of the cart before the 
horse ! 

However this may be, it is evident from a mass of varied testi- 
mony that Fra Bernardino was considered as a burning and a 
shining light by the highest and best members of his own Church 
during a long period. Indeed, he seems to have come near to being 
looked on as a saint. There is a letter extant from Cardinal 
Bembo to a parish priest' begging the latter to enjoin Fra 
Bernardino to eat meat during Lent, ‘not for the comfort of his 
body, which we know he heeds not,’ but to enable him to preach 
and teach the word of God to the faithful; for ‘if he continues to 
fast, he will not be able to hold out during the Lenten season,’ 
Other letters of Bembo, addressed to Vittoria Colonna, prove how 
great was her influence over and interest in Fra Bernardino. One 
of these, dated from Venice April 6, 1538, begins thus :? 

‘I am prayed by divers gentles in this city to intercede with 
your grace, that you would be pleased to persuade your (sic) Padre 
Fra Bernardino da Siena to come hither next Lent and preach in 
the church of the Holy Apostles, to the reverence and honour of 
our Lord God: which thing they greatly desire to obtain from his 
reverence. Nor they alone, but all the citizens, are in infinite ex- 
pectation of hearing him.’ The request was complied with, for 
early in the following year Bembo writes again to thank the noble 
lady, and to express his admiration of the Friar’s eloquence and 
piety. In fact, the Cardinal declares that ‘he had never heard 
such preaching in the pulpit in his day.’ 

Vittoria’s projected pilgrimage to the Holy Land did not take 
place. The Marchese del Vasto came from Milan to Ferrara ex- 
pressly to dissuade her from undertaking it, and also to induce her 
to leave Ferrara, which did not agree with her health. She 
accordingly returned to Rome, where she was received with almost 
public rejoicings. This was about the close of the year 1537. 

Here our poetess was surrounded by admirers who were them- 
selves personages of the highest distinction in literature. The 
‘ laudari a laudato viro’ was hers in no stinted measure. Bembo, 
Giudiccioni, Veronica Gambara, Bernardo Tasso, Bishop Giovio, 
and Cardinal Pompeo Colonna—not to mention a host of others 
whose name and fame are less familiar to posterity—vied with each 
other in extolling her learning, judgment, and genius. But the 
greatest event of this period of Vittoria’s life was undoubtedly the 
commencement of her friendship with Michael Angelo. The 
mighty master was at this time in his sixty-third year, Vittoria in 

' Opere del Card. Pietro Bembo, Milan, 1810, ix. 497. 


2 Op. cit., viii. 108. 
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her forty-seventh. She speedily obtained great influence over his 
mind, especially on the point of religion. There are several of his 
poems inscribed to her. In one of these (Sonnet LVII.) he says 
that she has perfected his character as a sculptor perfects his clay 
model, by carving it in the hard living stone. And in another 
place (Madrigale LVII.) he says, ‘ Let me address my verse to you, 
you who have guided my life towards Heaven by the most beau- 
teous paths. A strong sympathy existed between the two, alike 
honourable to both. And it lasted uninterruptedly until her death, 
which wes a bitter grief to Michael Angelo. 

Vittoria’s pleasant life among her friends in Rome was inter- 
rupted by painful circumstances. The Pope Paul III. imposed an 
increased tax on salt in the year 1539. Ascanio Colonna there- 
upon maintained that by virtue of some ancient privilege the 
new tax could not be levied on his domains. Nevertheless the 
pontifical tax-gatherers imprisoned some Colonna vassals for re- 
fusing to pay it; and by way of reprisal Ascanio assembled his 
retainers, and made a raid into the Campagna, driving off a large 
number of cattle. How strange it is to find this evidence of bar- 
barous lawlessness, reminding us of the uncivilised Highlanders of 
a century ago, co-existing with a high degree of culture and polish 
in some departments of human civilisation ! 

Vittoria Colonna was studying Petrarch, adding to her classic 
learning amid the ruins of Rome, discussing philosophy and 
theology with Pole and Bembo, and art with Michael Angelo, 
whilst her brother was harrying the country side, and ‘ lifting’ 
cattle, like any Johnnie Armstrong or Rob Roy of them all! The 
result of Ascanio Colonna’s raid was that the Pope gathered an 
army of 10,000 men, and declared ‘ war’ on his rebellious subject. 
After a tough struggle, chiefly disastrous, of course, to numbers of 
innocent peasants, the Pope’s forces got the better of Colonna’s; 
and the principal strongholds of the latter being taken, their forti- 
fications were ordered to be razed to the ground. During the 
progress of these hostilities Vittoria quitted Rome and retired to 
Orvieto, probably about the end of the year 1540. 

Orvieto enjoys one of the most striking views, and is placed in 
one of the most picturesque positions, of any city in Italy. Perched 
on a huge mass of volcanic tufa which rises sheer up from the un- 
dulating country below, Orvieto dominates the landscape for miles. 
The colour of its ancient buildings is nearly identical with the 
reddish brown of the rock they stand on; and from a little distance 
the whole mass, rock and town and cathedral, looks as if it had 
been carved by giant hands out of one solid piece, as the grand 
outlines stand out dark against the pellucid sky. When I first 
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saw the place it was in the early autumn. Italian summer sun- 
shine had ripened and then parched the vegetation. The leaves 
on the trees were as bronze, the soil like refuse ore from a furnace, 
and the heavens like brass above them. Arid, burnt, and desolate 
the landscape looked, viewed from the wide terraced space in which 
the grand cathedral stands. The river Paglia crawled along with 
changing lights and colours, like a dying snake, in the midst of a 
wide desert of shingle and brown dust, which in the spring-time is 
hidden by a torrent of turbid foamy waters. I was reminded of a 
picture I had seen long ago of Jerusalem. There was the same 
bold and jagged height on which the city stands, the same wild 
undulating country below, the same grey olives, the same in- 
describable effect of thirsty dryness which one associates with the 
East, and the same—-or something like the same—ineffable, trans- 
lucent, brilliant atmosphere, producing the most extraordinarily 
vivid colouring both in the lights and shadows. The lights were 
clear positive reds, browns, yellows, ambers; the shadows pearly 
lilac, ultramarine, and indigo. I do not think any sadness of grey 
northern skies, with blurred horizons and fleecy mists, could equal 
in sadness the effect of that intensely clear and beautiful atmo- 
sphere shining on a desert. The pathos of it was unspeakable. 
And yet the ‘desert’ was but in seeming. Wine of a peculiarly 
exquisite kind is grown abundantly on those crumbling hills; and 
oil and hemp and other products are plentiful. Seen in May or 
latter April, the whole scene is changed as if by magi. Water and 
green leaves and fruit blossoms, pink and white, transform it into 
something, less sublime perhaps, but pleasanter for human eyes to 
rest on frequently. All is softer, sweeter, fresher, more cheerful. 
There is all the difference between hope and memory. 

Vittoria came to Orvieto from Rome in the waning of the year. 
But to what extent those external aspects of nature, which are so 
potent with us moderns, influenced her moods, there are no means 
to know. Probably the wonderful landscape, with the necropolis 
burrowed by Etruscan tombs but a few miles from the city, was of 
infinitely less interest to her than the artistic glories of the Duomo. 
Its chief treasures—the mosaics of the facade, the internal frescoes, 
and especially those of Beato Angelico da Fiesole and Luca Signor- 
elli in the chapel called of the Madonna di San Brizio—were in 
their places long before Vittoria visited Orvieto; although Luca 
Signorelli did not commence his frescoes in the chapel until the 
year 1499, when Vittoria was nine years old. It is said that 
Michael Angelo studied the subjects representing the Last 
Judgment here before finishing his great work in the Sistine 
Chapel. 
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It is a very striking testimony to the high estimation in which 
Vittoria’s personal character and qualities were held, to find her 
visited in her voluntary exile at Orvieto by many of the most 
influential personages of Paul III.’s court. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent feuds between that Pope and the Colonna clan, 
and the dislike of the masterful Farnese to this equally masterful 
family, there are several proofs that Vittoria possessed some influ- 
ence over the Pontiff. Bembo distinctly ascribes his elevation to 
the purple to her patronage and friendship. And she was not 
suffered to remain long absent from Rome, where she was greatly 
missed by the higher circles of cultivated society. She returned to 
the Eternal City in the late summer of 1541. From this time up 
to her death her time was divided between Rome and Viterbo, an 
ancient episcopal city some thirty miles to the north of it. In 
Viterbo she resided chiefly in the convent of the nuns of Saint 
Catherine, and the principal members of her society were Cardinal 
Pole, the Governor of Viterbo, Marco Antonio Flaminio, and Arch- 
bishop Soranzo. 

The convent of Saint Catherine of Alexandria was inhabited by 
Dominican nuns of the second order. They were only introduced 
into Viterbo on September 30, 1529, so that the establishment was 
still young when Vittoria was in the habit of residing there. And 
in one of her letters to Michael Angelo she speaks of her duties to 
the youthful inmates of the convent, and she clearly was interested 
in the community and fostered it. 

Viterbo enjoys the reputation of a salubrious climate. Its 
neighbourhood is agriculturally productive, and the town itself 
must have been in Vittoria Colonna’s time most. strikingly 
picturesque. It boasted of a number of battlemented towers of 
uncommon height. In the year 1596 a topographical plan of the 
city was published by a native of Viterbo named Tarquinius 
Ligustri, in which a goodly number of these are marked. Indeed, 
at one period it is said by a native historian that Viterbo 
presented the appearance of ‘a forest of towers.’ The cathedral of 
San Lorenzo is remarkable for its position on a hill, the whole mass 
of which is absolutely honeycombed by caves and hollows, most of 
them sepulchres of the ancient Etruscans. There, as indeed 
throughout the Roman territory, nothing is more striking than the 
evidence of one stratum over another of extinct civilisations, as 
clearly recognisable by the eye as the strata of certain geological 
formations. In this part of the world the Present seems in some 
strange way to supersede the Past without effacing it. 

One little circumstance, calculated to throw some light on the 
vexed question of Vittoria’s Protestant tendencies, may be men- 
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tioned in connection with Viterbo. It has been stated that the 
convent of Saint Catherine was the special object of her fostering 
care. Now, it is briefly recorded by Moroni! that in 1555—that 
is to say, only eight years after Vittoria’s death, and when the 
younger members of the sisterhood whom she had trained may be 
supposed to have obtained some standing and influence—* many 
nuns became infected with heresy.’ Afterwards, he says, the con- 
vent came again ‘into good odour.’ But not until 1731 do we 
hear of any specially pious or distinguished sisters there ; so that 
the ‘infection of heresy’ must have been strong and not quickly 
got rid of. It is fair to add that an authentic letter of Vittoria’s 
is extant, in which she strongly blames her former favourite, Fra 
Bernardino Ochino, for his abandonment of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and says that he is ‘out of the ark which saves and 
secures. In a word, Vittoria was one of the many Italians who 
considered that schism and a denial of the supremacy of Rome 
were, on the whole, worse evils than the endurance of corrupt 
teachers and immoral doctrine at the expense of some violence to 
conscience. For a time some good persons—she, doubtless, among 
them—thought that reform and orthodoxy might be made com- 
patible with each other. 

At the end of the year 1544 Vittoria returned once more to 
Rome, where she took up her abode in the convent of the 
Benedictines of Saint Anne. Her health began to fail rapidly, and 
her friends became so uneasy as to importune her physician to 
lavish every care and skill on his illustrious patient. Fracostoro, 
a celebrated physician and poet, was written to at Verona for his 
advice and opinion on the case, He does not appear to have 
understood clearly the nature of her malady, but attributes it 
partly to moral causes. 

The latter years of Vittoria’s life were certainly clouded by 
sorrow. The fortunes of her family were no longer flourishing, and 
the enmity between her brother and the Pope must have grieved 
her on other grounds. And then, too, the death of the Marchese 
del Vasto in the prime of his life, was a very heavy blow. Vittoria 
grieved for him as though she had been in truth his mother. 

As she became gradually weaker she was removed from the 
convent of St. Anne to the house of Giuliano Cesarini, the husband 
of Giulia Colonna, the only one of her kindred then in Rome. 
And there she died in the month of February, 1547, being about 
fifty-seven years old. Her devoted and affectionate friend, Michael 
Angelo, visited her in her last moments. The pupil and biographer 
of Michael Angelo, Ascanio Condivi, speaking of this circumstance, 


1 Dizionario @ Erudiztone, cii. 200. 
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says: ‘He (Michael Angelo), on his part, so loved her, that I 
remember hearing him say that, when he went to see her when she 
was dying, he lamented that he had not kissed her face as he did 
her hand.’ 

So passed away Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara; a 
woman whose intellect, and still more the unblemished purity of 
her character, make her a figure worthy of all reverence in the 
gallery of Italian women of letters. She especially directed that 
her funeral should be in all respects like that of one of the nuns of 
the convent which had last received her, and her behest was 
obeyed. Not a stone, not a tablet, remains to record the place 
where she was buried. 
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Old Football Gossip. 


Ir is within comparatively recent times that football ceased to be 
a pastime of the people of this country, and became, first a school 
game, and then, under the fostering care of Union or Association, 
the scientific winter sport so popular just now. This later phase 
of the game lies outside the purpose of the present paper, which 
is to gather together some of the many notable incidents in the 
long career of the old football—the rough, unscientific game of 
our ancestors for many centuries on both sides of the Border. 

Indeed, except in name, the new and the old games have little 
in common. The roughest ‘ Rugby game’ of to-day is mild and 
harmless when compared with the contests of two or three hundred 
years ago, when parish fought parish, or all the men of one county 
kicked their hardest to defeat a neighbouring shire. In its primi- 
tive form the game was merely a trial of speed, strength, and en- 
durance; there were no rules, and little science. Naturally, 
therefore, when the player could use any means to bring victory 
to his side, the violence of the game soon greatly increased. The 
heroes of the field became those who could plunge into the 
struggling mass of players, grappling right and left, and giving at 
least as good as they got in ‘hacks’ on the shins, or more direct 
blows that laid opposing players sprawling on their backs, with 
a strong probability of serious damage to limb or even to life. 
Victory in such a struggle was to be looked for more from the 
reckless use of muscular strength than from agility or skill; so 
violent, indeed, did many of the matches become, that at a very early 
period they were put down by authority as a public nuisance. 
‘From this court,’ writes James I. to his eldest son, ‘I debarre all 
rough and violent exercises, as the footeball, meeter for lameing 
than making able the users thereof.’ 

It is difficult to determine when football originated among us. 
It is doubtful whether this is the ball-game Fitzstephen speaks of 
among the pastimes of the Londoners in the time of Henry II. ; 
perhaps the first authentic mention of it in English history is 
when Edward III., in 1349, found it necessary to put down our 
game and several others, because they interfered with the all-im- 
portant practice of archery among his subjects. Eighty years 
afterwards the Scottish king had, for the same reason, to pass the 
first of a series of Acts against this and other ‘unprofitabill sportis ;’ 
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but as he and his followers, keen players all, paid little attention 
to their own edicts, the game naturally continued quite as popular 
as ever, 

Shrove Tuesday was the great day in the year for football- 
matches in all parts of the kingdom. A great many of these 
contests were held in the streets of towns, when windows had to be 
barricaded, women kept indoors, and the place given over for the 
day to a contest that too often ended in fights and broken bones. 
Strutt quotes a Chester antiquary, who says that ‘it had been the 
custom, time out of mind, for the shoemakers yearly on the Shrove 
Tuesday to deliver to the drapers, in the presence of the Mayor of 
Chester, at the cross on the Rodehee, one ball of leather called a 
footeball, of the value of three shillings and fourpence, or above, to 
play at from thence to the Common Hall of the said city ; which 
practice was productive of much inconvenience, and therefore this 
year (1540), by consent of the parties concerned, the ball was 
changed into six glayves of silver of the like value, as a prize for 
the best runner that day upon the aforesaid Rodehee.’ 

Perhaps in no place was this Shrovetide sport pursued with 
greater energy than at Scone, in Perthshire. The sides consisted 
of the married and single men of the neighbourhood, who assembled 
at the village cross at two in the afternoon of the ‘ Fastern’s E’en,’ 
as Shrove Tuesday is called in Scotland. At that hour the ball was 
thrown up, and the game, by immemorial custom, had to last till 
sunset. The minister of the parish describes the game thus in 
Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland :’ The player 
who at any time got the ball into his hands ran with it till he 
was overtaken by one of the opposite party; then, if he could 
shake himself loose from those on the opposite side who seized 
him, he ran on; if not, he threw the ball from him, unless it was 
wrested from him by the other party, but no one was allowed to 
kick it! The object of the married men was to ‘ hang’ it, that 
is, to put it three times into a small hole on the moor, which was 
the dool or limit on the one hand; that of the bachelors was 
to ‘drown’ the ball, or dip it three times into a deep place in the 


river, the goal on their side. The party who could effect either 


of these objects won the game; but if neither side succeeded in 
winning a goal, the ball was cut into two equal parts at sunset. In 
the course of the game there was usually such violence between 
the parties that this match gave rise to a proverb in Scotland, 
* All is fair at the Ba’ of Scone.’ Tradition said that this match 
was instituted centuries ago to commemorate the victory of a Scone 
champion over an Italian knight who had challenged the chivalry 
of the county. However this may be, while the custom lasted, 
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every man, gentle or simple, in the district had to turn out to 
support his side, on pain of fine. At the time the minister wrote 
—1796—this old match had been discontinued for a few years, and 
it has never been revived. 

The famous match that up to about forty years ago used te 
begin in the market-place of Derby on Shrove Tuesday afternoon 
is a good example of the old game south of the Tweed. The good 
folks of Derby turned out in all their bravery to witness the 
struggle. Ladies filled the windows overlooking the market-place, 
where, at 2 p.m., the men of St. Peter’s parish met to do battle 
with all comers from the other parishes of the town. The ball was 
of very strong leather, a foot in diameter, and stuffed hard with 
cork shavings. At the appointed hour this ball was tossed into the 
air, and the mass of about a thousand players made a rush at it, the 
one side, whose rallying-cry was ‘St. Peter’s,’ trying to drive the 
ball towards their goal, the gate of a nursery ground about a mile 
out of town, while the ‘ All Saints’ party as strenuously fought to 
goal the ball against a distant water-mill wheel. It was the policy 
of the St. Peter’s party to get the ball into the river which leads 
towards their goal. A man swimming with the floating ball had 
a good chance of getting it far on its way; but the great struggle 
was in carrying it across the ground that separated the landing- 
place and the goal-gate. The brook on which was the water-mill 
sometimes helped the other party; but so great was the press of 
players that goals were generally taken by stratagem, very seldom 
by direct and open kicking. Many amusing stories are told of 
how wily players have slipped unawares through the strong guard 
that surrounded the goals and brought victory to their side. 
Sometimes the shavings were taken out and the cover smuggled in 
under a smock-frock or a woman’s shawl. Once the ball was in 

' the middle of a big scrimmage, where everyone was kicking and 
no one could see the ball. A cunning fellow outside just then threw 
his hat over the mass; they saw a dark object, called out’‘ There 
it goes,’ and dispersed, while he picked up the ball, hid it under 
his coat, and sauntered to the brook, dropped in the ball, which 
he did not follow closely but merely kept in view. The goal- 
keepers saw the mass of players far off, and suspected nothing till 
the clever fellow slipped past them, jumped into the water, and 
pushed the ball in triumph against the wheel. 

The following day, Ash Wednesday, was the ‘ Boys’ Day,’ when 
the men of both sides attended to see fair play and to decide deli- 
cate questions as to whether claimants were small men or great 
boys. Disputes were much more frequent on this day than on that 

of the match proper; indeed, it was said that if a cause of quarrel 
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cropped up on Shrove Tuesday it was by common consent put off 
for decision on the ‘ Boys’ Day.’ This game was, like most others, 
put down as ‘ tending to foment quarrels and endanger life.’ 

The ladies of Derby graced the contest with their presence, and 
even in some cases of stratagem, as we have seen, with more active 
assistance; but the fair sex in Inverness went far beyond this, and 
had an annual match of their own. The married ladies of this 
parish played the spinsters at football every year, and it is said 
that the matrons were always victorious—a result which the 
chronicler of this curious custom declares he must leave to his fair 
readers to account for. 

So much for Shrovetide football, which, however, still lingers 
among us in its old form in some districts. Thus, last spring, a 
local newspaper told how the tradesmen of Sedgefield, in Durham, 
beat the ploughmen at a match played on what the writer called 
‘ probably the thousandth anniversary’ of a game exactly like that 
of Derby. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more out of place in the 
streets of a large town than football; yet for centuries the streets 
of London were every now and then infested with the players at 
what Stubbes calls ‘a bloody and murthering practice rather than 
a fellowly sport or pastime.’ In Elizabeth’s time we find com- 
plaints about this. Davenant’s Frenchman thus writes of the 
streets immediately after the Restoration: ‘I would now make a 
safe retreat, but that methinks I am stopped by one of your heroic 
games called football, which I conceive (under your favour) not 
very conveniently civil in the streets, especially in such irregular 
and narrow roads as Crooked Lane.’ Pepys, under date January 2, 
1664—5, tells us he went ‘to my Lord Brouncker’s, by appoint- 
ment, in the Piazza, Covent Garden; the street full of footballs, it 
being a great frost;’ while as late as a century and a half ago 
along Cheapside or Covent Garden, or by the Maypole in the 
Strand, rushed the football players. 


The ’prentice quits his shop to join the crew, 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue. 


Away north on the Border the votaries of the game contrived to 
annoy their neighbours in perhaps a more serious way. Football 
there was a very favourite sport ; it smacked of the excitement of 
areal fight; but probably, too, the facilities the gathering gave 
for making a raid across the Border, or taking some hostile clan by 
surprise, added a charm to the game in the moss-troopers’ eyes. 
In Border records we find many bloody endings to meetings osten- 
sibly for playing football, as when in 1600 Sir John Carmichael of 
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Carmichael, the Warden of the Middle Marches, was killed by a 
band of Armstrongs returning from a football match. Sir Robert 
Carey, in his ‘ Memories of Border Transactions,’ speaks of a great 
meeting appointed by the Scottish riders to be held at Kelso for 
the purpose of playing at football, but which terminated in an 
incursion into England. Undoubtedly, however, the most notable 
event in the history of Border football is the famous match played 
on the plain of Carterhaugh, near the junction of the Ettrick and 
the Yarrow, on December 4, 1815. The opponents were those 
old rivals, the ‘Souters (Anglicé, shoemakers) o’ Selkirk’ and the 
Earl of Home with his retainers in the Forest of Yarrow. Lord 
Home, while at Buccleuch’s lodge at Bowhill, challenged Sir 
Walter Scott, then ‘ Shirra’ of Selkirk, to fight out at football the 
ancient feud alluded to in the old ballad beginning— 














"Tis up wi’ the Sutors o’ Selkirk, 
An’ ’tis down wi’ the Earl o’ IIlome, 






When the eventful Monday arrived, players and spectators 
poured from all sides into the Carterhaugh; ‘the appearance of 
the various parties,’ says Scott, ‘marching from their different 
glens to the place of rendezvous, with pipes playing and loud 
acclamations, carried back the coldest imagination to the old 
times when the Forresters assembled with the less peaceable 
purpose of invading the English territory, or defending their own.’ 
The signal for action was the unfurling of the old banner of the 
Buccleuch family, which Lady Ann Scott handed to Master 
Walter Scott, younger, of Abbotsford, then a boy of thirteen, who 
rode over the field appropriately dressed and with his horse 
caparisoned with old Border housings, bearing aloft this old relic 
of an ancient military custom. The Duke of Buccleuch then 
threw up the ball, and immediately began the tug of war. So 
numerous were the players, and so closely did they press round the 
ball, that for long the only indication of play was a heaving here 
and there of the immense mass until two stalwart ‘ Flowers of the 
Forest’ got the ball out. One ‘chucked’ to the other, who at once 
ran off with it towards the only open side, the woods of Bowhill, 
intending to make a long circuit and carry it to the Yarrow goal. 
So fleet of foot was he, that probably he would have succeeded 
if he had not been ridden down by a man on horseback. So 
excited were the players, that Lord Home swore if he had had a 
gun he would have shot the horseman. The tide now turned 
against the men of the Forest, and after an hour and a half’s play 
a mason of Selkirk gained a goal for his side. Three hours more 
of fierce struggle brought a goal for Yarrow. Honours being now 
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equal, and the feelings of the players being up to the fighting 
point, it was thought advisable not to bring matters to an issue by 
playing a deciding game. As it was, in the heat of their passion 
many came to blows, and, as an eyewitness says, ‘ the ba’ had nearly 
ended in a battle.’ Scott tells us that, before they left the ground, 
he threw up his hat, and, in Lord Dalkeith’s name and his own, 
challenged the Yarrow men, on the part of the Sutors, to a mateh 
to be played upon the first convenient opportunity, with a hundred 
picked men only on each side. Lord Home accepted the chal- 
lenge; but this match never took place, probably for the reason 
alluded to in what Scott told Washington Irving two years after- 
wards at Abbotsford, that ‘the old feuds and local interests and 
rivalries and animosities of the Scotch still slept in their ashes, and 
might easily be roused ; their hereditary feeling for names was still 
great; it was not always safe to have even the game of football 
between villages: the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out.’ 
While Scott took a prominent part on the side of the people 
of his sheriffdom, the Yarrow men also had their poet. The 
Ettrick Shepherd acted as aide-de-camp to Lord Home, and both 
he and Scott wrote verses specially for the occasion. ‘The 
Lifting of the Banner > was Scott’s contribution, beginning :— 


From the brown crest of Newark its summons extending, 
Our signal is waving in smoke and in flame, 
And each Forester blythe from his mountain descending, 
Bounds light o’er the heather to join in the game ; 
Then up with the Banner! let forest winds fan her ! 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more ; 
In sport we'll attend her, in battle defend her, 
With heart and with hand, like our Fathers before. 


James Hogg’s poem is also on the old banner of Bellendaine : -- 


All hail! memorial of the brave, 

The liegeman’s pride, the Border’s awe ; 
May thy grey pennon never wave 

O’er sterner field than Carterhaugh ! 


Among the Highlanders football was never such a favourite 
game as ‘shinty’ and some others, but with their Lowland neigh- 
bours in the north-eastern parts of Scotland our game was a 
prime favourite. Shrovetide and Yule were the times for the 
chief contests. At the latter festival, the author of ‘ Notes on 
Northern Rural Life’ tells us, ‘three entire days were abstracted 
from the routine of daily labour and religiously devoted to Yule 
observances. The requisite “fordel strae” for the cattle had 
been carefully provided beforehand, so that no flail need be lifted 
during Yule. Ina Presbyterian community there was no formal 
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religious service of a public sort, and thus there was abundant 
time for the “ ba’in,” or any other recreation that might find favour.’ 
The game here was as rough as anywhere else. The Rev. Mr. 






























arly Skinner, author of ‘Tullochgorum,’ in a juvenile poem (written 
ind, in 1737), ‘The Monymusk Ba’in,’ paints for us the incidents 
rere and accompaniments of a big contest in Aberdeenshire, of which 
teh this is one stanza :— 
red 
al- i Has ne’er in a’ this countra been 
son & Sic shoulderin’ an’ sic fa’in’ 
: As happen’t but few weeks sinsyne, 

cr- Here at the Christmas ba’in’. 
nd At evenin’ syne the fellows keen 
nd ‘ Drank till the neist day’s dawin’, 
ill Sae hard that some tint baith their e’en, 

ue An’ couldna pay their lawin’ 
: ; Till the neist day. 
it 
le F It is to be feared the observances in the last lines were looked 
he § upon as being quite as important and characteristic of the festival 
th as the ‘ ba’in’ itself. 
he i In the Eastern Counties of England the villagers used to show 


so much rivalry in their contests at a game called ‘ camp-ball’ that 
the term ‘ camping’ came to be generally applied to contending 
in anything. At one time it was held to be doubtful whether 
the game was football under another name, but Mr. Halliwell has 
clearly proved by many quotations from old writers that the 
‘ campar ’ was, as one extract words it, a ‘ pleyar at foottballe.’ 

In the North of England, Brand tells us it was customary 
among the colliers for a party to watch the bridegroom coming out 
of church after the marriage ceremony in order to demand 
money for a football, a claim that admitted of no refusal. 

On the Continent the causes that have dealt its death-blow to 
the old style of football among us have been at work too. The 
fiercely fought football matches of Friburg, Louvain, and many 
other cities, ‘where the contusions would have made some figure 
in a gazette and where several lives were yearly sacrificed,’ are as 
extinct as the similar contests at home. There was till lately, 
and may still be, one exception to this: the game of the sodle, 
played in Brittany, which M. Souvestre, in his ‘ Les derniers 
Bretons’ (Paris, 1836), describes in minute detail. This con- 
test was the last vestige of the worship the Celts paid to the sun, 
whence the name of the enormous ball of leather, filled with bran, 
which was used in the match. The fury and rancour with which 
the game was played are almost past belief. The combatants were 
the townsman against the rustic, and many a jealous grudge and’ 
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little piece of caste feeling rankled in the breasts of the players, 
M. Souvestre speaks of malicious maimings, of bones broken, and 
even of murders committed from cherished revenge, but so 
effected as to appear accidental during the press round the ball 
when its possession was fought for over the miles that separated 
the goals. The party that first drove the ball into a township 
different from that in which the soile was thrown up, won. 

The sooner this game follows the Derby aud Scone contests into 
the region of things that were, the better for the fair fame of the 
capital pastime whose name it disgraces. 


ROBERT R. MACGREGOR. 
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Che Lieturn of the Native. 


BY THOMAS HANDY. 


Poox I.—Cunapter V. 


A GREAT PERPLEXITY AMONG HONEST PEOPLE. 


‘nomasIN looked as if quite overcome by her aunt’s change of 
yanner. ‘It means just what it seems to mean: I am—noi 
rarried, she replied with forced calmness ; and that this calmness 
ras a hard task for her was merely revealed by the weakness of her 
one. * Excuse me—for humiliating you, aunt, by thismishap: I 
m sorry for it. But I cannot help it.’ 

‘Me? Think of yourself first.’ 

‘It was nobody’s fault. When we got there the parson wouldn’t 
garry us because of some trifling irregularity in the licence.’ 

* What irregularity ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Mr. Wildeve can explain. It was very dreadful 
o think all day how grieved you would be at hearing of it. I did 
ot think when I went away this morning that I should come back 
ike this.’ It being dark, Thomasin allowed her emotion to escape 
ier by the silent way of tears, which could roll down her cheek 
seen. 

‘I could almost say that it serves you right—if I did not feel 
hat yon don’t deserve it,’ continued Mrs. Yeobright, who, possessing 
wo distinct moods in close contiguity, a gentle mood and an angry, 
lew from one to the other without the least warning. ‘* Remember, 
“homasin, this business was none of my seeking; from the very 
irst, when you began to feel foolish about that man, I warned you 
ie would not make you happy. I felt it so strongly that I did 
vhat I would never have believed myself capable of doing—stood 
ip in the church, and made myself the public talk for weeks. But 
laving once consented, I don’t submit to these fancies without 
rood reason. Marry him you must after this.’ 

‘Do you think I wish to do otherwise for one moment ?’ said 
Chomasin, with a heavy sigh. ‘I know how wrong it was of me to 
ove him, but don’t pain me by talking like that, aunt! You 
would not have had me stay there with him, would you?—and your 
1ouse is the only home I have to return to. He says we can be 
married in a day or two—but I am in your hands.’ 

‘I wish he had never seen you.’ 

‘Very well—then I won’t make you the miserablest woman in 
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the world by letting him see me again. No, you shall make me 
that, and I won’t have him !’ 

‘ It is too late to speak like that. Comewithme. I am going 
to the inn to see if he has returned. Of course I shall get to the 
bottom of this cock-and-bull story at once: Mr. Wildeve must not 
suppose he can play tricks upon me, or any belonging to me.’ 

‘It was not that. The licence was wrong, and he couldn’t get 
another the same day. He will tell you in a moment how it was 
if he’s come.’ 

‘Why didn’t he bring you back ?’ 

‘That was me. When I found we could not be married, I didn’t 
like to come back with him, and I was very ill. Then I saw 
Diggory Venn, and was giad to get him to take me home. I 
cannot explain it any better, and you must be angry with me if 
you will.’ 

‘T shall see about that,’ said Mrs. Yeobright ; and they turned 
towards the inn, known in the neighbourhood as the Quiet Woman, 
the sign of which represented the figure of a female carrying her 
head under her arm. The front of the house was towards the 
heath and Blackbarrow, whose dark shape seemed to threaten it 
from the sky. Upon the door was a neglected brass plate, bearing 
the unexpected inscription, ‘Mr. Wildeve, Engineer,—a useless 
yet cherished relic from the time when he had been started in that 
profession in an office at Budmouth by those who had hoped for 
much from him, and had been disappointed. The garden was at 
the back, and behind this ran a still deep stream, forming the 
margin of the heath in this direction, meadow-land appearing 
beyond the stream. 

But the thick obscurity permitted only sky-lines to be visible 
of any scene at present. The water at the back of the house could 
be heard, idly spinning whirlpools in its creep between the rows of 
dry feather-headed reeds which formed a stockade along each bank. 
Their presence was denoted by sounds as of a congregation praying 
humbly, produced by their rubbing against each other in the slow 
wind. 

The window, whence the candlelight had shone up the vale 
to the eyes of the bonfire group, was uncurtained, but the sill lay 
too high for a pedestrian on the outside to look over it into the 
room. A vast shadow, in which could be dimly traced portions of 
a masculine contour, blotted half the ceiling. 

‘ He seems to be at home,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘Must I come in too, aunt ?’ asked Thomasin faintly. ‘ I suppose 
not—-it would be wrong ?’ 

‘You must come, certainly—to confront’ him, so that he may 
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make no false representations tome. We shall not be five minutes 
in the house ; and then we'll walk home.’ 

Entering the open passage, she tapped at the door of the private 
parlour, opened it, and looked in. 

The back and shoulders of a man came between Mrs. Yeo- 
bright’s eyes and the fire. Wildeve, whose form it was, im- 
mediately turned, arose, and advanced to meet his visitors. 

He appeared to have reached the stage of life at which fervour 
and phlegm, impulse and reflection, balance like a pair of wrestlers, 
previous to passion’s final abandonment of its early sway. In truth, 
he was about thirty-five ; and of the two properties, form and motion, 
the latter first attracted the eye in him. The grace of his movement 
was singular: it was the pantomimic expression of a lady-killing 
career. Next came into notice the more material qualities, among 
which was a profuse crop of hair impending over the top of bis 
face, lending to his forehead the high-cornered outline of an Early 
Gothic shield; and a neck which was smooth and round as a 
cylinder. The lower half of his figure was of light build; and 
altogether he was one in whom no man would have seen anything 
to admire, and in whom no woman would have seen anything to 
dislike. 

He discerned the young girl’s form in the passage, and said, 
‘Thomasin, then, has reached home. How could you leave me in 
that way, darling?’ And turning to Mrs. Yeobright: ‘It was use- 
less to argue with her. She would go, and go alone.’ 

‘But what’s the meaning of it all?’ demanded Mrs. Yeobright 
haughtily. 

‘Take a seat, said Wildeve, placing chairs for the two 
women. ‘ Well, it was a very stupid mistake, but such mistakes 
will happen. The licence was useless at Southerton. It was 
made out for Budmouth, but as I didn’t read it I wasn’t aware of 
that.’ 

‘But you had been staying at Southerton ?’ 

‘No. I had been at Budmouth—till two days ago—and that 
was where I had intended to take her; but when I came to fetch 
her we decided upon Southerton, forgetting that a new licence 
would be necessary. There was not time to get to Budmouth 
afterwards.’ 

‘I think you are very much to blame,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘It was quite my fault we chose Southerton,’ Thomasin pleaded. 
‘I proposed it because I was not known there.’, 

‘I know so well that I am to blame, that you need not remind 
me of it,’ replied Wildeve shortly. 

12 
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‘Such things don’t happen for nothing,’ said the aunt. ‘It is | 


a great slight to me and my family; and when it gets known 
there will be a very unpleasant time for us. There is nothing | 


hate so much as to be made ridiculous in matters of this kind, | 
How can she look her friends in the face to-morrow? It is a very | 
great injury, and one I cannot easily forgive. It may even reflect 


on her character.’ 
‘ Nonsense !’ said Wildeve, with some anger. 
Thomasin’s large eyes had flown from the face of one to the 


face of the other during this discussion, and she now said anxiously, | 


‘ Will you allow me, aunt, to talk it over alone with Damon for five 
minutes? Will you, Damon?’ 
‘Certainly, dear,’ said Wildeve, ‘if your aunt will excuse us,’ 


He led her into an adjoining room, leaving Mrs. Yeobright by the / 


fire. 
As soon as they were alone and the door closed Thomasin said, » 


turning up her pale tearful face to him, ‘It is killing me, this, | 
Damon. I did not mean to part from you in anger at Southerton | 
this morning ; but I was frightened, and hardly knew what I said. | 


I do not let aunt know how much I have suffered to-day ; and it 
is so hard to command my face and voice, and to smile as if it | 
were a slight thing to me; but I try to do so, that she may not 
be still more indignant with you. J know you could not help it, 
dear, whatever aunt may think.’ 

‘ She is very unpleasant.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘and I suppose I seem so now..... 
Damon, what do you mean to do about me?’ 

‘Do about you ?’ 

‘Yes. Those who don’t like you whisper things which at | 


moments make me doubt you. We mean to marry, I suppose, 


don’t we?’ 

‘Of course we do. We have only to go to Budmouth on 
Monday, and we may marry at once.’ 

‘Then do let us go!—Oh Damon, what you make me say!’ 





She hid her blushing face in her handkerchief. ‘Here am I, . 


asking you to marry me; when by rights you ought to be on your 


knees imploring me, your cruel mistress, not to refuse you, and Ff 
saying it would break your heart if I did. I used to think it F 


would be pretty and sweet like that; but how different !’ 
‘ Yes, real life is never at all like that.’ 


‘ But I don’t: care personally if it never takes place,’ she added, 


with a little dignity ; ‘no, I can live without you. It is aunt I 
think of. She is so proud, and thinks so much of her family re- 
spectability, that she will be cut down with mortification if this 
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story should get abroad before—it is done. My cousin Clym, too, 
will be much wounded.’ 

‘ Then he will be very unreasonable. In fact, you are all rather 
unreasonable.’ 

Thomasin coloured a little, and not with love. But whatever 
the momentary feeling which caused that flush in her, it went as it 
came, and she quietly said, ‘I never mean to be, if I can help it. 
I merely feel that you have my aunt to some extent in your power 
at, last.’ 

‘As a matter of justice it is almost due to me,’ said Wildeve. 
‘Think what I have gone through to win her consent; the insult 
that it is to any man to have the banns forbidden; the double 
insult to a man unlucky enough to be cursed with sensitiveness, 
and blue demons, and Heaven knows what, as Iam. I can never 
forget those banns. A harsher man would rejoice now in the power 
T have of turning upon your aunt by going no further in the 
business.’ 

She looked wistfully at him with her sorrowful eyes as he said 
those words, and her aspect showed that more than one person in 
the room could deplore the possession of sensitiveness. Seeing 
that she was really suffering, he seemed disturbed and added, 
‘This is merely a reflection, you know. I have not the least in- 
tention to refuse to complete the marriage, Tamsie mine—I could 
not bear it.’ 

‘You could not, I know,’ said the fair girl, brightening. ‘ You, 
who cannot bear the sight of pain in even an insect, or any dis- 
agreeable sound, or unpleasant smell even, will not long cause pain 
to me and mine.’ 

‘I will not, if I can help it.’ 

‘Your hand upon it, Damon.’ 

He carelessly gave her his hand. 

‘Ah, by my crown, what’s that ?’ he said suddenly. 

There fell upon their ears the sound of numerous voices singing 
in front of the house. Among these, two made themselves promi- 
nent by their peculiarity: one was a very strong bass, the other a 
wheezy thin piping. Thomasin recognised them as belonging to 
Timothy Fairway and Grandfer Cantle respectively. 

‘What does it mean ?—it is not skimmity-riding, I hope?’ she 
said, with a frightened gaze at Wildeve. 

‘Of course not; no, it is that the heath-folk have come to sing 
usa welcome. This is intolerable!’ He began pacing about, the 
men outside singing cheerily :— 

He told’ her that she’ was the joy’ of his life’, 
And if’ she'd con-sent’ he would make’ her his wife’; 
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She could’ not re-fuse’ him ; to church’ so they went’: 
Young Will’ was for-got’, and young Sue’ was con-tent’ ; 
And then’ was she kiss’d’ and set down’ on his knee’, 

No man’ in the world’ was so lov’-ing as he’! 


Mrs. Yeobright burst in from the outer room. ‘ Thomasin, 
Thomasin!’ she said, looking indignantly at Wildeve; ‘ here’s 
a pretty exposure! let us escape at once. Come!’ 

It was, however, too late to get away by the passage. A rugged 
knocking had begun upon the door of the front room. Wildeve, 
who had gone to the window, came back. 


‘Stop!’ he said imperiously, putting his hand upon Mrs. Yeo- | 
bright’s arm. ‘ We areregularly besieged. There are fifty of them | 


out there if there’s one. You stay in this room with Thomasin ; 
I'll go out and face them. You must stay now, for my sake, till 
they are gone, so that it may seem as if all was right. Come, 
Tamsie, dear, don’t go making a scene—we must marry after this; 
that you can see as wellasI. Sit still, that’s all—and don’t speak 
much. I'll manage them. Blundering fools!’ 

He pressed the agitated girl into a seat, returned to the outer 
room, and opened the door. Immediately outside, in the passage, 
appeared Grandfer Cantle singing in concert with those still stand- 
ing in front of the house. He came into the room and nodded 
abstractedly to Wildeve, his lips still remaining parted, and his 
features excruciatingly strained in the emission of the chorus. 
This being ended, he drew breath and said heartily, ‘ Here’s wel- 
come to the new-made couple, and God bless ’em!’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Wildeve, with dry resentment, his face as 
gloomy as a thunderstorm. 

At the Grandfer’s heels now came the rest of the group, which 
included Fairway, Christian, Sam the turf-cutter, Humphrey, and 
one or two others. All smiled upon Wildeve, and upon his tables 
and chairs likewise, from a general sense of friendliness towards 
the articles as well as towards their owner. 


‘We be not here afore Mrs. Yeobright after all,’ said Fairway, 


recognising the matron’s bonnet through the glass partition which 
divided the public apartment they had entered from the inner 
room where the women sat. ‘We struck down across, d’ye see, 
Mr. Wildeve, and she went round by the road.’ 

‘ And I see the young one’s little head!’ said Grandfer Cantle, 
peeping in the same direction, and discerning Thomasin, who was 
waiting beside her aunt in a miserable and awkward way. ‘Not 
quite settled down yet— well, well, there’s plenty of time.’ 

Wildeve made no reply; and probably feeling that the sooner 
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ne treated them the sooner they would go, he produced a stone jar, 
which threw a warm halo over matters at once. 

‘That’s a drop of the right sort, I can see,’ said Grandfer 
Cantle, with the air of a man too well-mannered to show any hurry 
to taste it. 

‘Yes,’ said Wildeve, *’tis some old mead. I hope you will 
like it.’ 

‘O ay,’ replied the guests in the hearty tones natural when 
the words demanded by politeness coincide with those of deepest 
feeling. ‘ There isn’t a prettier drink under the sun.’ 

‘T’ll take my oath there isn’t,’ added Grandfer Cantle. ¢‘ All that 
can be said against mead is that ’tis rather heady, and apt to lie 
about a man a good while. But to-morrow’s Sunday, thank God.’ 

‘I feeled for all the world like some bold soldier after I had 
had some once,’ said Christian. 

‘You shall feel so again, said Wildeve, with condescension. 
‘Cups or glasses, gentlemen ? ’ 

‘Well, if you don’t mind, we'll have the beaker, and pass en 
round: ’tis better than heling it out in dribbles.’ 

‘ Jown the slippery glasses!’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘ What’s 
the good of a thing that you can’t put down in the ashes to warm, 
hey, neighbours? that’s what I ask.’ 

‘Right, Grandfer,’ said Sam ; and the mead then circulated. 

‘Well, said Timothy Fairway, feeling demands upon his praise 
in some form or other, ‘’tis a worthy thing to be married, Mr. 
Wildeve; and the woman you've got is a dimant, sosays I. Yes,’ 
he continued, to Grandfer Cantle, raising his voice so as to be heard 
through the partition ; ‘ her father [inclining his head towards the 
inner room] was as good a feller as ever lived. He always had 
his great indignation ready against anything underhand.’ 

‘Is that sort of firearm very dangerous ?’ said Christian. 

‘And there were few in these parts that were up-sides with 
him, said Sam. ‘ Whenever a club walked he’d play the clarinet 
in the band that marched before ’em as if he’d never touched any- 
thing but a clarinet all his life. And then, when they got to 
church-door, he’d throw down the clarinet, mount the gallery, 
snatch up the bass-viol, and rozum away as if he’d never played 
anything but a bass-viol. Folk would say—folk that knowed 
what a true stave was—surely, surely that’s never the same man 
that I seed handling the clarinet so masterly by now!’ 

‘I can mind it,’ said the furze-cutter. ‘’T'was a wonderful thing 
that one body could hold it all and never mix the fingering.’ 

‘ There was Flychett church likewise, Fairway recommenced, 
as one opening a new vein of the same mine of interest. 
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Wildeve breathed the breath of one intolerably bored, and 


glanced through the partition at the prisoners. 

‘He used to walk over there of a Sunday afternoon to visit 
his old acquaintance Andrew Brown, the first clarinet there ; a 
good man enough, but rather screechy in his music, if you can 
mind ?’ 

*°A was.’ 

‘And neighbour Yeobright would take Andrey’s place for some 
part of the service, to let Andrey have a bit of a nap, asany friend 
would naturally do.’ 

* As any friend would,’ said Grandfer Caatle, the other listeners 
expressing the same accord by the shorter way of nodding their 
heads. 

* No sooner was Andrey asleep and the first whiff of neighbour 
Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andrey’s clarinet, than everyone 
in church feeled in a moment there was a great soul among ’em. 
All heads would turn, and they'd say, “ Ah, I thought twas he!” 
One Sunday I can well mind—a bass-viol day that time, and Yeo- 
bright had brought his own. “I'was the Hundred-and-thirty-third 
to * Lydia ” ; and when they’d come to, “ Ran down his beard and o’er 
his robes its costly moisture shed,” neighbour Yeobright, who had 
just warmed to his work, drove his bowinto them strings that glorious 
grand that he e’en a’most sawed the bass-viol into two pieces. Every 
winder in church rattled as if ’twere a thunder-storm. Old Passon 
Gibbons lifted his hands in his great white surplice as natural as if 
he’d been in human clothes, and seemed to say to himself, “O for 
such a man in our parish!” But not a soul in Flychett could hold 
a candle to Yeobright.’ 

‘Was it quite safe when the winders shook?’ Christian 
inquired. 

He received no answer; all for the moment sitting wrapt in 
admiration of the performance described. As with l’arinelli’s sing- 
ing before the princesses, Sheridan’s renowned Begum Speech, and 
other such examples, the fortunate condition of its being for ever 
lost to the world invested the deceased Mr. Yeobright’s tour de 

force on that memorable afternoon with a cumulative glory which 
comparative criticism, had that been possible, might considerably 
have shorn down. 

* He was the last you'd have expected to drop off in the prime 
of life,’ said Humphrey the furze-cutter. 

* Ah, well: he was looking for the earth some months afore he 
went. At that time women used to run for smocks and gown- 
pieces at Greenhill Fair, and my wife that is now, being a long- 
legged slittering maid not quite husband-high, went with the rest 
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of the maidens, for “a was a good runner afore she got so heavy. 
When she came home I said—we were then just beginning to 
walk together—“ What have ye got. my honey?” “Ive won— 
well, I’ve won--a gown-piece,” says‘she, her colours coming up in 
amoment. “Tis t’other thing for a crown, I thought; and so it 
turned out. Ay, when I think what she’ll say to me now without 
a mossel of red in her face, it do seem strange that ’a wouldn’t say 
such a little thing then. . . However, then she went on, and that’s 
what made me bring up the story, “ Well, whatever clothes ’ve won, 
white or figured, for eyes to see or for eyes not to see,” (’a could do 
a pretty stroke of modesty in those days), * I’d sooner have lost it 
than have seed what I have. Poor Mr. Yeobright was took ill 
directly he reached the fair ground, and was forced to go home 
again.” That was the last time he ever went out of the parish.’ 

‘**A faltered on from one day to another, and then we heard he 
was gone.’ 

‘D’ye think he had great pain when ’a died?’ said Christian. 

‘O no: quite different. Nor any pain of mind. He was lucky 
enough to be God A’mighty’s own man.’ 

* And other folk—d’ye think ’twill be much pain to ’em, Master 
Fairway ?’ 

‘That depends on whether they be afeard.’ 

‘I baint afeard at all, 1 thank God!’ said Christian strenuously, 
‘I'm glad I baint, for then ‘twont pain me. . . I don’t think I be 
afeard—or if I be I can't help it, and I don’t deserve to suffer. I 
wish I was not afeard at all.’ 

There was-a solemn silence, and looking from the window, 
which was unshuttered and unblinded, Timothy said, ‘ Well, what 
a fess little bonfire that one is, out by Cap’n Drew's! ’Tis burning 
just the same now as ever, upon mny life.’ 

All glances went through the window, and nobody noticed that 
Wildeve disguised a brief, tell-tale look. ar away up the sombre 
valley of heath, and to the right of Blackbarrow, could indeed be 
seen the light, smail, but steady and persistent as before. 

‘It was lighted before ours was,’ Fairway continued ; ‘and yet 
every one in the country round is out afore ’n.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s meaning in it!’ murmured Christian. 

‘How meaning?’ said Wildeve sharply. 

Christian was too scattered to reply, and Timothy helped 
him. 

‘He means, sir, that the lonesome dark-eyed creature up there 
that some say is a witch—ever I should call a fine young woman 
such a name !—is always up to some odd conceit or other; and so 
perhaps ‘tis she.’ 
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‘I'd be very glad to ask her in wedlock, if she’d hae me, and 
take the risk of her wild dark eyes ill-wishing me,’ said Grandfer 
Cantle staunchly. 

‘Don’t ye say it, father!’ implored Christian. 

‘ Well, be dazed if he who do marry the maid won’t hae an un- 
common picture for his best parlour,’ said Fairway in a liquid tone, 
placing down the cup of mead at the end of a good pull. 

‘And a partner as deep as the North Star,’ said Sam, taking up 
the cup and finishing the little that remained. 

‘Well, really, now I think we must be moving,’ said Hum- 
phrey, observing the emptiness of the vessel. 

‘ But we'll gie ’em another song?’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘I’m 
as full of notes as a bird.’ 

‘Thank you, Grandfer,’ said Wildeve. ‘But we will not 
trouble you now. Some other day must do for that—when I have 
a party.’ 

‘Be jown’d if I don’t learn ten new songs for’t, or I won't 
learn a line,’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘And you may be sure I 
won't disappoint ye by biding away, Mr. Wildeve.’ 

‘I quite believe you,’ said that gentleman. 

All then took their leave, wishing their entertainer long life 
and happiness as a married man, with recapitulations which 
occupied some time. Wildeve attended them to the door, beyond 
which the deep-dyed upward stretch of heath stood awaiting them, 
an amplitude of darkness reigning from their feet almost to the 
zenith, where a definite form first became visible in the lowering 
forehead of Blackbarrow. Diving into the dense obscurity in a 
line headed by Sam the turf-cutter, they pursued their trackless 
way home. 

When the scratching of the furze against their leggings had 
fainted upon the ear, Wildeve returned to the room where he had 
left Thomasin and her aunt. The women were gone. 

They could only have left the house in one way, by the back 
window ; and this was open. 

Wildeve laughed to himself, remained a moment thinking, 
and idly returned to the front room. Here his glance fell upon 
a bottle of wine which stood on the mantelpiece. ‘ Ah—old 
Dowden !’ he murmured ; and going to the kitchen door shouted, 
‘Is anybody here who can take something to old Dowden ?’ 

There was no reply. The room was empty, the lad who acted 
as his factotum having gone to bed. Wildeve came back, put on 
his hat, took the bottle, and left the house, turning the key in the 
door, for there was no guest at the inn to-night. As soon as he was 
on the road the little bonfire on Mistover Knap again met his eye. 
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‘Still waiting, are you, my lady!’ he murmured. 

However, he did not proceed that way just then; but leaving 
the hill to the left of him, stumbled along over a rutted road that 
brought him to a cottage which, like all other habitations on the 
heath at this hour, was only saved from being invisible by a faint 
shine from its bedroom window. This house was the home of Olly 
Dowden, the besom-maker, and he entered. ? 

The lower room was in darkness; but by feeling his way he 
found a table, whereon he placed the bottle, and a minute later 
emerged again upon the heath. He stood and looked northwards 
at the undying little fire-—high up above him, though not so high 
as Blackbarrow. It was the same which had attracted so much 
attention among the other men that night, through being the 
longest lasting of all the bonfires in the Egdon district. ' 

We have been told what happens when a woman deliberates ; 
and the epigram is not always terminable with woman, pro- 
vided that one be in the case, and that a fair one. Wildeve stood, 
and stood longer, and breathed perplexedly, and then said to 
himself with resignation, ‘ Yes—by Heaven, I must go to her, I 
suppose !’ 

Instead of turning in the direction of home, he pressed on 
rapidly by a path near Blackbarrow towards what was evidently a 
signal light. 


Cuapter VI. 


OLD CHORDS ARE EFFECTIVELY TOUCHED. 


WHEN the whole Egdon conclave had left the site of the bonfire 
to its accustomed loneliness, a closely-wrapped female figure ap- 
proached the barrow from that quarter of the heath in which the 
little fire lay. Had the reddleman been watching, he might have 
recognised her as the woman who had first stood there so 
singularly, and vanished at the approach of strangers. She 
ascended to her old position at the top, where the red coals of the 
perishing fire greeted her like living eyes in the corpse of day. 
There she stood still, around her stretching the vast night atmo- 
sphere, whose incomplete darkness in comparison with the total 
darkness of the heath below it might have represented a mortal 
beside a venial sin. 

That she was tall and straight in build, that she was lady-like 
in her movements, was all that could be learnt of her just now, 
her form being wrapped in a shawl folded in the old cornerwise 
fashion, and her head in a large kerchief—a protection not super- 
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fluous at this hour and place. Her back was towards the wind, 
which blew from the south-west ; but whether she had adopted 
that aspect because of the chilly gusts which played about her 
exceptional position, or because her interest lay in the north-east, 
did not at first appear. 

Her reason for standing so dead still as the pivot of this circle 
of heath-country was just as obscure. Her extraordinary fixity, 
her conspicuous loneliness, her heedlessness of night, betokened 
among other things an utter absence of fear. A tract of country 
unaltered from that sinister condition which made Cwsar anxious 
every year to get clear of its glooms before the autumnal equinox, 
a kind of landscape and weather which leads travellers from the 
South to continually describe our island as Homer’s Cimmerian 
land, was not, on the face of it, friendly to woman. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that she was listening 
to the wind, which rose somewhat as the night advanced, and laid 
hold of the attention. The wind, indeed, seemed made for the 
scene, as the scene seemed made for the hour. Part of its tone 
was quite special; what was heard there could be heard nowhere 
else. Gusts in innumerable series followed each other from the 
south-west like antelopes; and when each one of them raced past, 
the sound of its progress resolved into three. Treble, tenor, and 
bass notes were to be found therein. ‘The general ricochet of the 
whole over pits and prominences had the gravest pitch of the 
chime. Next there could be heard the barytone buzz of a holly tree. 
Below these in force, above them in pitch, a dwindled voice strove 
hard at a husky tune, which was the peculiar Jocal sound alluded 
to. Thinner and less immediately traceable than the other two, it 
was far more impressive than either. In it lay what may be 
called the linguistic peculiarity of the heath; and being audible 
nowhere on earth off a heath, it afforded a shadow of a reason for 
the woman’s tenseness, which continued as unbroken as ever. 

Throughout the blowing of these plaintive November winds, 
that note bore a great resemblance to the ruins of human song 
which remain to the throat of fourscore-and-ten. It was a worn 
whisper, dry and papery, and it brushed so distinctly across the ear 
that, by the accustomed, the material minuti# in which it origi- 
nated could be realized as by touch. It was the united products 
of infinitesimal vegetable causes, and these were neither stems nor 
twigs, neither leaves nor fruit, neither blades nor prickles, neither 
lichen nor moss. 

They were the mummied heath-bells of the past summer, origin- 
ally tender and purple, now washed colourless by Michaelmas rains, 
and dried to dead skins by October sun. So low was an individual 
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sound from these, that a combination of hundreds only just emerged 
from silence, and the myriads of the whole declivity reached the 
woman’s ear but as a shrivelled and intermittent recitative. Yet 
scarcely a single accent among the many afloat to-night could have 
such power to impress a listener with thoughts of its origin. One 
inwardly saw the infinity of those combined multitudes: one per- 
ceived that each of the tiny trumpets was seized on, entered, 
scoured, and emerged from by the wind as thoroughly as if it were 
as vast as a crater. 

‘The spirit moved them.’ A meaning of the phrase forced 
itself upon the attention; and an emotional listener’s fetichistic 
mood might have ended in one of more advanced quality. It was 
not, after all, that the left-hand expanse of old blooms spoke, or 
the right-hand, or those of the slope in front. It was the single 
person of something else speaking through each in turn. 

Suddenly, on the barrow, there mingled with all this wild 
rhetoric of night a sound which modulated so naturally into the 
rest that its beginning and ending were hardly to be distinguished. 
The bluffs had broken silence, the bushes had broken silence, the 
heather-bells had broken silence; at last, so did the woman; and 
her articulation was but as another line of the same discourse as 
theirs. Thrown out on the winds, it became twined in with them, 
and with them it flew away. 

What she uttered was a lengthened sighing, apparently at 
something in her mind which had led to her presence here. There 
was a spasmodic abandonment about it, as if, in allowing herself 
to utter the sound, the woman’s brain had authorized what it could 
not regulate. One point was evident in this: she had been exist- 
ing in a suppressed state, and not in one of languor or stag- 
nation. 

Far away down the valley the faint shine from the window of 
the inn still lasted on ; and a few additional moments proved that 
the window, or what was within it, had more to do with the woman’s 
sigh than had either her own actions or the scene immediately 
around. She lifted her left hand, and revealed that it held a closed 
telescope. This she rapidly extended, as if she were well avcus- 
tomed to the operation, and raising it to her eye directed it exactly 
towards the light beaming from the inn. 

The kerchief which had hooded her head was now a little 
thrown back, her face being somewhat elevated. A profile was 
visible against the dull monochrome of cloud around her; and it 
was as though side-shadows from the features of Marie Antoinette 
and Lord Byron had converged upwards from the tomb to form an 
image like neither but suggesting both. This, however, was mere 
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superficiality. In respect of character, a face may make certain 
admissions by its outline ; but it fully confesses only in its changes. 
So much is this the case, that what is called the play of the features 
often helps more in understanding a man or woman than the ear- 
nest labours of all their other members together. Thus the night 
revealed little of her whose form it was embracing, for the mobile 
parts of her countenance could not be seen. 

At last she gave up her spying attitude, closed the telescope, 
and turned to the decaying embers. From these no appreciable 
beams now radiated, except when a more than usually smart gust 
brushed over their faces and raised a fitful glow which came and 
went like the blush of a girl. She stooped over the silent circle, 
and, selecting from the brands a piece of stick which bore the 
largest live coal at its end, brought it to where she had been 
standing before. 

She held the brand to the ground, blowing the red coal with 
her mouth at the same time. It faintly illuminated the sod, and 
revealed a small object. The object was an hourglass. She blew 
long enough to show that the sand had all slipped through. 

‘Ah!’ she said, as if surprised. 

The light raised by her breath had been very precarious, and a 
momentary irradiation of flesh was all that it had disclosed of her 
face. That consisted of two matchless lips and a cheek only, her 
head being still enveloped. She threw away the stick, took the 
glass in her hand, the telescope under her arm, and moved on. 

Along the ridge ran a faint foot-track, which the lady followed. 
Those who knew it well called it a path ; and, while a mere visitor 
would have passed it unnoticed even by day, the regular haunters 
of the heath were at no loss for it at midnight. The whole secret 
of following these incipient paths, when there was not light enough 
in the atmosphere to show a turnpike-road, lay in the development 
of the sense of touch in the feet, which comes with years of night- 
rambling in little-trodden spots. To a walker practised in such 
places, a difference between impact on maiden herbage, and on the 
crippled stalks of a slight footway, is perceptible through the 
thickest boot or shoe. 

The solitary figure who walked this beat took notice of the 
windy tune still played on the dead heath-bells. She did not 
turn her head to look at a group of dark creatures further on, who 
fled from her presence as she skirted a ravine where they fed. 
They were about a score of the small wild ponies known as heath- 
croppers. They roamed at large on the undulations of Egdon, 
but in numbers too few to detract much from the solitude. 

The pedestrian noticed nothing just now, and a clue to her ab- 
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straction was afforded by a trivial incident. A bramble caught 
hold of her skirt, and checked her progress. Instead of putting 
it off and hastening along, she yielded herself up to the pull, and 
stood passively still. When she began to extricate herself, it was 
by turning round and round on her axis, and so unwinding the 
prickly switch. She was in a desponding reverie. 

Her course was in the direction of the small undying fire which 
had drawn the attention of the men on Blackbarrow and of Wildeve 
in the valley below. A faint illumination from its rays began to 
grow upon her face, and it increased in definiteness as she drew 
nearer. The fire soon revealed itself to be kindled, not on the 
level ground, but on a salient corner or redan of earth, arising 
from the junction of two converging bank fences. Outside was a 
ditch, dry except immediately under the fire, where there was a 
pool, bearded all round by heather and rushes. In the smooth 
water of the pool the fire appeared upside down. 

The banks meeting behind were bare of a hedge, save such as 
was formed by disconnected tufts of furze, standing upon stems 
along the top, like impaled heads above a city wall. A white 
mast, fitted up with spars and other nautical tackle, could be seen 
rising against the dark clouds whenever the flames played brightly 
enough to reach it. Altogether the scene had much the appear- 
ance of a fortification upon which had been kindled a beacon fire. 

Nobody was visible; but ever and anon a whitish something 
moved above the bank from behind, and vanished again. Close 
watching would have shown it to be a small human hand, in the 
act of lifting pieces of fuel into the fire; but, for all that could 
be seen, the hand, like that which troubled Belshazzar, was there 
alone. Occasionally an ember rolled off the bank, and dropped 
with a hiss into the pool. 

At one side of the pool, rough steps built of clods enabled any- 
one who wished to do so to mount the bank; and this the woman 
did. Within was a paddock in an uncultivated state, though bear- 
ing evidence of having once been tilled; but the heath and fern 
had insidiously crept in, and were reasserting their old supremacy. 
Further ahead were dimly visible an irregular dwelling-house, 
garden, and outbuildings, backed by a clump of firs. 

The young lady—for youth had revealed its presence in her 
buoyant bound up the bank—walked along the top instead of de- 
scending inside, and came to the corner where the fire was burn- 
ing. One reason for the permanence of the blaze was now mani- 
fest: the fuel consisted of hard pieces of wood, cleft.and sawn— 
the knotty boles of old thorn-trees which grew in twos and threes 
about the hill-sides. A yet unconsumed pile of these lay in the 
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inner angle of the bank; and from this corner the upturned face 
of a little boy greeted her eyes. He was dilatorily throwing up 
a piece of wood into the fire every now and then, an act which 
seemed to have engaged him a considerable part of the evening, 
for his face was somewhat weary. 

‘Iam glad you have come, Miss Eustacia,’ he said, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘I don’t like biding by myself.’ 

‘Nonsense! I have only been a little way for a walk. I have 
been gone only twenty minutes.’ 

‘It seemed long,’ murmured the sad boy. ‘ And you have been 
so many times.’ 

‘Why, I thought you would be pleased to have a bonfire. Are 
you not much obliged to me for making you one?’ 

‘Yes; but there’s nobody here to play wi’ me.’ 

‘I suppose nobody has come while I’ve been away ?’ 

* Nobody except your grandfather: he looked out of doors once 
for ee. I told him you were walking round upon the hill to look 
at the other bonfires.’ 

‘A good boy !’ 

‘I think I hear him coming again, miss.’ 

An old man came into the remoter light of the fire from the 
direction of the homestead. He was the same who had overtaken 
the reddleman on the road that afternoon. He looked wistfully 
to the top of the bank at the woman who stood there, and his teeth, 
which were quite unimpaired, showed like parian from his parted 
lips. 

‘When are you coming indoors, Eustacia?’ he asked. ‘’Tis 
almost bed-time. I’ve been home these two hours, and am tired 
out. Surely ’tis somewhat childish of you to stay out playing at 
bonfires so long, and wasting such fuel. My precious thorn roots, 
the rarest of all firing, that I laid by on purpose for Christmas— 
you have burnt ’em nearly all!’ 

‘I promised Johnny a bonfire, and it pleases him not to let it go 
out just yet,’ said Eustacia, in a way which told at once that she 
was absolute queen here. ‘Grandfather, you go in to bed. I shall 
follow you soon. You like the fire, don’t you, Johnny ?’ 

The boy looked up doubtfully at her and murmured, ‘I don’t 
think I want it any longer.’ 

Her grandfather had turned back again, and did not hear the 
boy’s reply. As soon as the white-haired man had vanished she 
said in a tone of pique to the child, ‘ Ungrateful little boy, how 
can you contradict me ? Never shall you have a bonfire again unless 
you keep it up now. Come, tell me you like to do things for me, 
and don’t deny it.’ 
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The repressed child said, * Yes, I do,’ and continued to stir the 
fire perfunctorily. 

‘Stay a little longer, and I will give you a crooked sixpence, 
said Eustacia, more gently. ‘ Put in one piece of wood every two 
or three minutes, but not too much at once. I am going to walk 
along the ridge a little longer, but I shall keep on coming to you. 
And if you hear a frog jump into the pond with a flounce, like a 
stone thrown in, be sure you run and tell me, because it is a sign 
of rain.’ 

‘Yes, Eustacia.’ 

‘Miss Vye, sir.’ 

‘ Miss Vy—stacia.’ 

‘That will do. Now put in one stick more.’ 

The little slave went on feeding the fire as before. He seemed 
a mere automaton, galvanized into moving and speaking by the 
wayward Eustacia’s will. He might have been the brass statue 
which Albertus Magnus is said to have animated just so far as to 
make it chatter, and move, and be his servant. 

Before going on her walk again, the young girl stood still on 
the bank for a few instants and listened. It was to the full as 
lonely a place as Blackbarrow, though at rather a lower level ; and 
it was more sheltered from wind and weather, on account of the few 
firs to the north. The bank enclosed the whole homestead, and 
well protected it from the lawless state of the world without ; it 
was formed of thick square clods, dug from the ditch on the out- 
side, and built up with a slight batter or incline, which forms no 
slight defence where hedges will not grow because of the wind and 
the wildness, and where wail materials are unattainable. Otherwise 
the situation was quite open, commanding the whole length of the 
valley which reached to the river behind Wildeve’s house. High 
above this to the right, and much nearer hitherward than the 
Quiet Woman Inn, the blurred contour of Blackbarrow obstructed 
the sky. 

After her attentive survey of the wild slopes and hollow ravines, 
a gesture of impatience escaped Eustacia. She vented petulant 
words every now and then; but there were sighs between her 
words, and sudden listenings between her sighs. Descending from 
her perch, she again sauntered off towards Blackbarrow, though 
this time she did not go the whole way. 

Twice she reappeared at intervals of a few minutes, and each 
time she said : 

* Not any flounce into the pond yet, little man ?’ 
‘No, Miss Eustacia,’ the child replied. 
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‘Well,’ she said at last, ‘I shall soon be going in; and then I 
will give you the crooked sixpence, and let you go home.’ 

‘ Thank’ee, Miss Eustacia,’ said the tired stoker, breathing more 
easefully. And Eustacia again strolled away from the fire ; but 
this time not towards Blackbarrow. She skirted the bank, and 
went round to the wicket before the house, where she stood motion- 
less, looking at the scene. 

Fifty yards off rose the corner of the two converging banks, 
with the fire upon it: within the bank, lifting up to the fire one 
stick at a time, just as before, the figure of the little child. She 
idly watched him as he occasionally climbed up in the nook of the 
bank and stood beside the brands. The wind blew the smoke, and 
the child’s hair, and the corner of his pinafore, all in the same 
direction: the breeze died, and the pinafore and hair lay still, and 
the smoke went up straight. 

While Eustacia looked on from this distance the boy’s form 
visibly started : he slid down the bank and ran across towards the 
white gate. 

‘Well?’ said Eustacia. 

‘A hop-trog have jumped into the pond. Yes, I heard en!’ 

‘ Then it is going to rain, and you had better go home. You 
will not be afraid?’ She spoke hurriedly, as if her heart had leapt 
into her throat at the boy’s words. 

‘No, because I shall hae the crooked sixpence.’ 

‘Yes: here it is. Now run as fast as you can—not that way— 
through the garden here. No other boy in the heath has had such 
a bonfire as yours.’ 

The boy, who had clearly had too much of a good thing, marched 
away into the shadows with alacrity. When he was gone, Eustacia, 
leaving her telescope and hourglass by the gate, brushed forward 
from the wicket towards the angle of the bank, under the fire. 

Here, screened by the outwork, she waited. In a few moments 
a splash was audible from the pond outside. Had the child been 
there, he would have said that a second frog had jumped in; but 
by most people the sound would have been likened to the fall of a 
stone into the water. Eustacia stepped upon the bank. 

‘Yes?’ she said, and held her breath. 

Thereupon the contour of a man became dimly visible against 
the low-reaching sky over the valley, beyond the outer margin of 
the pool. He came round it, and leapt upon the bank beside 
her. She laughed low. It was the third utterance which the girl 
had indulged in to-night. The first, when she stood upon Black- 
barrow, had expressed anxiety; the second, on the ridge, had ex- 
pressed impatience; the present was one of triumphant pleasure. 
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She let her joyous eyes rest upon him without speaking, as upon 
some wondrous thing she had created out of chaos. 

‘I have come,’ said the man, who was no other than Wildeve. 
‘You give me no peace. Why do you not leave mealone? I have 
seen your bonfire all the evening.’ The words were not without 
emotion, and retained their level tone as if by careful equipoise 
between imminent extremes. 

At this unexpectedly repressing manner in her lover, the girl 
seemed to repress herself also. ‘ Of course you have seen my fire,’ 
she answered with languid calmness artificially maintained. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I have a bonfire on the fifth of November, like other 
denizens of the heath ?’ 

‘I knew it was meant for me.’ ; 

‘How did you know it? Ihave had no word with you since 
you—you chose her, and walked about with her, and deserted me 
entirely, as if I had never been yours.’ 

‘ Eustacia ! could I forget that last autumn, at this same day. of 
the month, and at this same place, you lighted exactly such a fire 
as a signal for me to come and see you? Why should there have 
been a bonfire again by Captain Drew’s house, if not for the same 
purpose ?’ 

‘Yes, yes—I own it,’ she cried under her breath, with a drowsy 
fervour of manner and tone which was quite peculiar to her. 
‘Don’t begin speaking to me as you did, Damon; you will drive me 
to say words I would not wish to say to you. I had given you up, 
and resolved not to think of you any more; and then I heard the 
news, and I came out and got the fire ready because I thought you 
had been faithful to me.’ 

‘What have you heard to make you think that ?’ said Wildeve, 
astonished. 

‘That you did not marry her,’ she murmured exultingly. ‘ And 
I knew it was because you loved me best, and couldn’t do it. . 
Damon, you have been cruel to me to go away, and I have said I 
would never forgive you. I do not think I can forgive you 
entirely, even now—it is too much for a woman of any spirit to 
quite overlook.’ 

‘If I had known you wished to call me up here only to reproach 
me, I wouldn’t have come.’ 

‘But I don’t mind it, and I do forgive you now that you have 
not married her, and have come back to me!’ 

‘Who told you that I had not married her?’ 

‘My grandfather. He took a long walk to-day, and as he was 
coming home he overtook some person who told him of a broken- 
off wedding: he thought it might be yours; and I knew it was.’ 
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‘Does anybody else know ?’ 

‘I suppose not. Now, Damon, do you see why I lit my signal 
fire? You did not think I would have lit it if I had imagined you 
to have become the husband of this woman. It is insulting my 
pride to suppose that.’ Wildeve was silent: it was evident that | 
he had supposed as much. 

‘Did you indeed think I believed you were married ?’ she again 
demanded earnestly. ‘Then you wronged me; and upon my life 
and heart I can hardly bear to recognise that you have such ill 
thoughts of me! Damon, you are not worthy of me: I see it, and 
yet I love you. Never mind: let it go—I must bear your mean 
opinion as best I may. . . It is true, is it not,’ she added, with ill- 
concealed anxiety, on his making no demonstration,’ that you could 
not bring yourself to give me up, and are still going to love me 
best of all?’ 

‘Yes; or why should I have come?’ he said touchily. ‘ Not 
that fidelity will be any great merit in me after your kind speech 
about my unworthiness, which should have been said by myself if 
by anybody, and comes with an ill grace from you. However, the 
curse of inflammability is upon me, and I must live under it, and 
take any snub from a woman. It has brought me down from 
engineering to innkeeping: what lower stage it has in store for 
me I have yet to learn.’ He continued to look upon her gloomily. 

She seized the moment, and throwing back the shawl so that 
the fire-light shone full upon her face and throat, said, with a 
majestic smile, ‘ Have you ever seen anything better than that in 
your travels ?’ 

Eustacia was not one to commit herself to such a position 
without good ground. He said quietly, ‘ No.’ 

‘Not even on the shoulders of Thomasin ? ’ 

‘Thomasin is a pleasing and innocent woman.’ 

‘That’s nothing to do with it, she cried with quick passionate- 
ness. ‘ We will leave her out: there are only you and me now to 
think of.’ After a long look at him, she resumed, with the old 
quiescent warmth: ‘ Must I go on weakly confessing to you things 
a woman ought to conceal; and own that no words can express 
how gloomy I have been because of that dreadful belief I held till 
two hours ago—that you had quite deserted me ?’ 

‘I am sorry I caused you that pain.’ 

‘ But perhaps it is not wholly because of you that I get gloomy, 
shearchly added. ‘It isin my nature to feel like that. It was born 
in my blood, I suppose.’ 

‘ Hypochondriasis.’ 

‘Or else it was coming into this wild heath. I was Lappy 
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enough at Budmouth. O the times, O the days at Budmouth! 
But Egdon will be brighter again now.’ 

‘I hope it will, said Wildeve moodily. ‘Do you know the 
consequence of this recall of me, my old darling? I shall come to 
see you again as before, at Blackbarrow.’ 

‘ Of course you will.’ 

‘And yet I declare that until I got here to-night I intended, 
after this one good-bye, never to meet you again.’ 

‘I don't thank you for that,’ she said, turning away, while an 
inner indignation spread through her like subterranean heat. 
‘You may come again to Blackbarrow if you like, but you won't 
see me; and you may call, but I shall not listen; and you may 
tempt me, but I won’t encourage you any more.’ 

‘You have said as much before, sweet; but such natures as 
yours don’t so easily adhere to their words. Neither, for the 
matter of that, do such natures as mine.’ 

‘This is the pleasure I have won by my trouble !’ she whispered 
bitterly, half to herself. ‘Why did I try to recall you? Damon, 
a strange warring takes place in my mind occasionally. I think, 
when I become calm after your woundings, “Do I embrace a 
cloud of common fog, after all?” You are a chameleon, and now 
you are at your worst colour. Go home, or I shall hate you!’ 

He looked absently towards Blackbarrow while one might have 
counted twenty, and said, as if he did not much mind all this: 
‘Yes, I will go home. Do you mean to see me again ?’ 

‘If you own to me that the wedding is broken off because you 
love me best.’ 

‘I don’t think it would be good policy,’ said Wildeve, smiling. 
‘You would get to know the extent of your power too clearly.’ 

‘ But tell me!’ 

‘ You know.’ 

‘Where is she now ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I prefer not to speak of her to you. I have 
not yet married her: I have come in obedience to your call. That 
is enough.’ 

‘I merely lit that fire because I was dull, and thought I would 
get a little excitement by calling you up and triumphing over 
you as the Witch of Endor called up Samuel. I determined you 
should come; and you have come. I have shown my power. A 
mile and half hither, and a mile and half back again to your 
home—three miles in the dark for me. Have I not shown my 
power ?’ 

He shook his head at her. ‘I know you too well, my Eustacia : 
I know you too well. There isn’t a note in you which I don’t 
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know; and that hot little bosom couldn’t play such a cold-blooded 
trick to save its life. I saw a woman on Blackbarrow at dusk, 
looking down towards my house. I think I drew out you before 
you drew out me.’ 

The revived embers of an old passion glowed clearly in Wildeve 
now; and he leant forward as if about to put his face towards her 
cheek. 

‘O no,’ she said, intractably moving to the other side of the 
decayed fire. ‘ What did you mean by that?’ 

-* Perhaps I may kiss your hand, then ?’ 

‘No, you may not.’ 

‘Then I may shake your hand ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I wish you good-bye without caring for either. Good- 
bye, good-bye.’ 

She returned no answer, and with the bow of a dancing-master 
he vanished on the other side of the pool as he had come. 

Eustacia sighed: it was no fragile maiden sigh, but a sigh 
which shook her like a shiver. Whenever a flash of reason darted 
like an electric light upon her lover—as it sometimes would—and 
showed his imperfections, she shivered thus. But it was over in a 
second, and she loved on. She knew that he trifled with her; but 
she loved on. She scattered the half-burnt brands, went indoors 
immediately, and up to her bedroom without a light. Amid the 
rustles which denoted her to be undressing in the darkness, other 
heavy breaths frequently came; and the same kind of shudder 
occasionally moved through her when, ten minutes later, she lay 
on her bed asleep. 

Cuarter VII. 


QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


Evsracta VYE was the raw material of a divinity. On Olympus 
she would have done well with a little preparation. She had the 
passions and instincts which make a faultless goddess, that is, those 
which make not quite a faultless woman. Had it been possible 
for the earth and mankind to be entirely in her grasp for a while, 
had she handled the distaff, the spindle, and the shears at her own 
free will, few in the world would have noticed the change of govern- 
ment. There would have been the same inequality of lot, the 
same heaping. up of favours here, of contumely there, the same 
generosity before justice, the same perpetual dilemmas, the same 
captious interchange of caresses and blows as those we endure 
now. 

“She was in person full-limbed and somewhat heavy; without 
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ruddiness, as without pallor; and soft to the touch as a cloud. 
To see her hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain 
darkness enough to form its shadow. It closed over her forehead 
like nightfall extinguishing the western glow. 

Her nerves extended into those tresses, and her temper could: 
always be softened by stroking them down. When her hair was 
brushed, she would instantly sink into stillness and look like the 
Sphinx. If, in passing under one of the Egdon banks, any of its. 
thick skeins were caught, as they sometimes were, by a prickly 
tuft of the large Ulex Europeus—which will act as a sort of hair- 
brush—she would go back a few steps, and pass against it a second 
time. 

She had deep Pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mysteries. Their 
light, as it came, and went, and came again, was partially hampered 
by their oppressive lids and lashes; and of these the under lid was 
much fuller than it usually is with English women. This enabled 
her to indulge in reverie without seeming to do so: she might 
have been believed capable of sleeping without closing them up. 
Assuming that the souls of men and women were visible essences, 
you could fancy the colour of Eustacia’s soul to be flame-like. 
The sparks from it that rose into her dark pupils conduced to the 
same impression. 

The mouth seemed formed less to speak than to quiver, less to - 
quiver than to kiss. Some might have added, less to kiss than to 
curl, Viewed sideways, the closing-line of her lips formed, with 
almost geometric precision, the curve so well known in the arts of 
design as the cima-recta, or ogee. The sight of such a flexible 
bend as that on grim Egdon was quite an apparition. It was felt 
at once that that mouth did not come over from Sleswig with a 
band of Saxon pirates whose lips met like the two halves of a muffin. 
One had fancied that such lip-curves were mostly lurking under- 
ground in the South as fragments of forgotten marbles ; yet behold 
a specimen was here. So fine were the lines of her lips that, 
though full, each corner of her mouth was as clearly cut as the 
point of a spear. This keenness of corner was only blunted when 
she was given over to sudden fits of gloom, one of the phases of 
the night-side of sentiment which she knew too well for her years. 

Her presence brought memories of Bourbon roses, jacinths, 
and rubies, a tropical midnight, an eclipse of the sun, a portent; 
her moods recalled lotus-eaters, the march in Athalie, the Commi- 
nation Service ; her motions, the ebb and flow of the sea; her voice, 
the viola. In a dim light, and with a slight re-arrangement of 
hair, her general figure might have stood for that of either of the 
higher female deities, The new moon behind her head, an old 
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helmet upon it, a diadem of accidental dewdrops round her brow, 
would have been adjuncts sufficient to strike the note of Artemis, 
Athena, or Hera respectively, with as close an approximation 
to the antique as that which passes muster on many respected 
canvases. 

But celestial imperiousness, love, wrath, and fervour, had 
proved to be somewhat thrown away on netherward Egdon. Her 
power was limited,and the consciousness of this limitation had 
biassed her development. Egdon was her Hades, and since coming 
there she had imbibed much of what was dark in its tone, though 
inwardly and eternally unreconciled thereto. Her appearance 
accorded well with this smouldering rebelliousness, and the shady 
splendour of her beauty was the real surface of the gloomy and 
stifled warmth within her. She differed from Demeter’s daughter 
as a queenly bondswoman differs from a bondaged queen. But 
true Tartarean dignity sat upon her brow, and not factitiously, or 
with marks of constraint, for it had grown in her with years. 

Across the upper part of her head she wore a thin fillet of black 
velvet, restraining the luxuriance of her shady hair, in a way which 
added much to this class of majesty by irregularly clouding her 
forehead. ‘Nothing can embellish a beautiful face more than a 
narrow band drawn crosswise over the brow,’ says Richter. Some 
of the neighbouring girls wore coloured ribbon for the same pur- 
pose ; but if anyone suggested coloured ribbon to Eustacia Vye 
she answered with, ‘ Do I look as if I would wear coloured ribbon 
in my hair?’ and there was no rejoinder. 

Scents for the person (which country-girls are fond of preparing 
from flowers) and metallic ornaments she contemned equally with 
variegated colours. When she saw less sophisticated maidens with 
their decoctions of lavender and boy’s-love she laughed and went 
on; unwittingly chiming in with Plautus, Martial, Ben Jonson, 
and others, in holding that, though rather than smell sour a wo- 
man’s robe should smell sweet, better even than smelling sweet is 
that it should not smell at all. 

Whence did a woman living on a heath acquire these advanced 
tastes ? 

Budmouth was her native place, a fashionable sea-side resort 
between twenty and thirty miles distant. She was the daughter 
of the bandmaster of a regiment which had been quartered there ; 
a Belgian, who met his future wife during her trip thither with her 
father the Captain. The marriage was scarcely in accord with the 
old man’s wishes, for the general airiness of the bandmaster’s life 
extended into his pockets, as was inevitable. But he did his best, 
made Budmouth permanently his home, took great trouble with 
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his child’s education, the expenses of which were defrayed by the 
grandfather, and throve as the chief local musician till her mother’s 
death, when he left off thriving, drank, and died also. The girl 
was left to the care of her grandfather, who, since three of his ribs 
became broken in a shipwreck, had lived in this airy perch on 
Egdon, a spot which had taken his fancy because the house was to 
be had for next to nothing, and because a remote tinge on the 
horizon between the hills, visible from the cottage door, was tra- 
ditionally believed to be the English Channel. She hated the 
change ; she felt like one banished ; but here she was forced to abide, 

Thus it happened that in Eustacia’s brain were juxtaposed the 
strangest assortment of ideas, from old time and from new. There 
was no middle distance in her perspective: romantic recollections 
of sunny afternoons on an esplanade, with military bands, officers, 
and gallants around, stood like gilded uncials upon the dark tablet 
of surrounding Egdon. Every bizarre effect that could result: from 
the random intertwining of watering-place glitter with the grand 
solemnity of a heath, were to be found in her. Seeing nothing of 
human life now, she imagined all the more of what she had seen. 

Where did her dignity come from? By no side passage from 
Fitzalan or De Vere. It was the gift of heaven—it was a happy 
convergence of natural laws. Among other things, opportunity 
had of late years been denied her of learning to be undignified, tor 
she lived lonely. Isolation on a heath renders vulgarity well-nigh 
impossible. It would have been as easy for the heathcroppers, 
bats, and snakes to be vulgar as for her. A narrow life in Bud- 
mouth might have completely demeaned her. 

The only way to look queenly without realms or hearts to queen 
it over is to look as if you had lost them ; and Eustacia did that 
toa triumph. In the Captain’s cottage she could suggest man- 
sions she had never seen. Perhaps that was because she frequented 
a vaster mansion than any of them, the open hills. Like the 
summer condition of the place around her, she was an embodiment 
of the phrase ‘a populous solitude ’—apparently so listless, void, 
and quiet, she was really busy and full. 

To be loved to madness—such was her great desire. Love was 
to her the one cordial which could drive away the eating loneliness 
of her days. She seemed to long for the abstraction called pas- 
sionate love more than for any particular lover. Devotion she 
wanted from any practical quarter which should not absolutely 
disgrace her. 

She could exhibit an implacable look. at times, but it was 
directed less against human beings than against certain creatures 
of her mind, the chief of these being destiny, through whose inter- 
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ference she dimly fancied it arose that love alighted only on 
gliding youth—that any love she might win would sink simul- 
taneously with the sand in the glass. She thought of it with an 
ever resentful consciousness of cruelty, which tended to breed 
actions of reckless unconventionality framed to snatch a year’s, a 
week’s, even an hour’s passion from anywhere while it could be 
won. Through want of it she had sung without being merry, 
possessed without enjoying, outshone without triumphing. Her 
loneliness deepened her desire. On Egdon, coldest and meanest 
kisses were at famine prices; and where was a mouth matching 
hers to be found ? 

Fidelity in love for fidelity’s sake had no attraction for her: 
fidelity because of love’s grip had much. A blaze of love, and ex- 
tinction, was better than a lantern glimmer of the same which 
should last long years. On this head she knew by prevision what 
most women learn only by experience: she had mentally walked 
round love, told the towers thereof, considered its palaces; and 
concluded that love was but a doleful joy. Yet she desired it, as 
one in a desert would be thankful for brackish water. Bad, but 
nothing better, was what she said of love. 

She often repeated her prayers: not at particular times, but, 
like the unaffectedly devout, when she desired to pray. Her prayer 
was always spontaneous, and often ran thus: ‘ O deliver my heart 
from this fearful gloom and loneliness: send me great love from 
somewhere, else I shall die.’ 

Her high gods were William the Conqueror, Strafford, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as they had appeared in the Lady’s History 
used at the establishment in which she was educated. Her chief- 
priest was Byron: her antichrist a well-meaning polemical preacher 
at Budmouth, of the name of Slatters. Had she been a mother, 
she would have christened her boys such names as Saul or Sisera 
in preference to Jacob or David, neither of whom she admired. 
Eustacia liked to ponder on men at high pressures of love or of 
revenge ; and hence such a career as that of Joab, his rare combi- 
nation of Machiavellian statecraft with reckless daring, his long 
nourished revenge on Abner for the death of his brother, she was 
never tired of perusing. At school she used to side with the 
Philistines in several battles, and had wondered if Pontius Pilate 
were as handsome as he was frank and fair. 

Thus she was a girl of some forwardness of mind; indeed, 
weighed in relation to her situation among the very rereward of 
thinkers, very original. Her instincts towards social noncon- 
formity were at the root of this. In the matter of holidays her 
mood. was that of horses who, when turned out to grass, enjoy 
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looking upon their kind at work on the highway. She only valued 
rest to herself when it came in the midst of other people’s labour. 
Hence she hated Sundays, when all was at rest, and often said they 
would be the death of her. To see the heathmen in their Sunday 
condition, that is, with their hands in their pockets, their boots 
newly oiled, and not laced up (a particularly Sunday sign), walking 
leisurely among the turves and furze-faggots they had cut during 
the week, and kicking them critically as if their use were unknown, 
was a fearful heaviness to her. To relieve the tedium of this un- 
timely day she would overhaul the cupboards containing her 
grandfather’s old charts and other rubbish, humming the Saturday- 
night ballads of the country people the while. But oa Saturday 
nights she would frequently sing a psalm, and it was always on a 
week-day that she read the Bible, that she might be unoppressed 
with a sense of doing her duty. 

Such views of life were to some extent the natural begettings 
of her situation upon her nature. To dwell on a heath without 
studying its meanings was like wedding a foreigner without learn- 
ing his tongue. The subtle beauties of the heath were lost to 
Eustacia; she only caught its vapours. An environment which 
would have made a contented woman a poet, a suffering woman a 
devotee, a pious woman a psalmist, even a giddy woman thoughtful, 
made a rebellious woman saturnine. 

Eustacia was weary of too many things, unless she could have 
been weary of more; she knew too much, unless she could have 
known all. It was a dangerous rock to be tossed on at her age. 
She had done with the dreams and interests of young maidhood ; 
the dreams and interests of wifedom she had never begun, and we 
see her in a strange interspace of isolation. She had got beyond 
the vision of some marriage of inexpressible glory; yet, though 
her passions were in full vigour, she cared for no meaner union. 
To have lost the godlike conceit that we may do what we will, 
and not to have acquired a homely zest for doing what we can, 
shows a grandeur of temper which cannot be objected to in its es- 
sence, for it connotes a mind that, though disappointed, forswears 
retreat. But, if congenial to philosophy, it is apt to be dangerous 
to the commonwealth. In a world where doing means marrying, 
and the commonwealth is one of hearts and hands, the same peril 
attends the condition. 

And so we see our Eustacia—for she was lovable sometimes— 
arriving at that stage of enlightenment which feels that nothing 
is worth while, and filling up the spare hours of her existence by 
idealizing Wildeve, a man beneath her in position, for want of a 
better object. This was the sole reason of his ascendency: she 
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knew it herself. At moments her pride rebelled against her pas 
sion for him, and she even had longed to be free. But there was 
only one circumstance which could dislodge him, and that was the 
advent of a greater man. 

For the rest, she suffered fearfully from depression of spirits, 
and took slow walks to recover them, in which she carried her 
grandfather’s telescope and her grandmother’s hourglass—-the lat- 
ter because of a peculiar pleasure she derived from watching a 
material representation of time’s gradual glide away. She seldom 
schemed, but when she did her plans showed rather the compre- 
hensive strategy of a general than the small arts called womanish, 
though she could return oracles of Delphian ambiguity when she 
did not choose to be direct. In heaven she will probably sit 
between the Heloises and the Cleopatras. 


(To be continued.) 
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